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Father John Gerard. 
(IN MEMORIAM.) 


AFTER a long and painful illness, borne with remarkable 
patience during six weary years, Father John Gerard, S.J., 
for many years Editor of this periodical, passed away quietly 
on December 13th. His death is a loss not merely to the 
Society of Jesus but to the English-speaking Catholic body 
as a whole; and already several biographical notices in the 
Catholic press, following on one in the 7imes for December 
14th, have testified to the general appreciation of his useful 
services and his attractive personality. It befits, however, 
THE MONTH, which owes so much to his editorship, and in 
whose pages the greater number of his writings were first 
published, to bestow a filial tribute to his cherished memory. 
John Gerard was born at Edinburgh on May 30, 1840. 
He was a Scotsman, and was proud of it, and his immediate 
family is to be counted in that little group of Scottish fami- 
lies, such as the Kerrs, the Hope-Scotts, and the Monteiths, 
whose conversion and loyal attachment to the Catholic Faith 
one likes to regard as the earliest promise of a destined more 
general return of their race to its ancient faith. His fathe 
was Colonel Archibald Gerard, of the 92nd Highlanders, and 
his mother was by birth Euphemia Erskine Robison, the 
daughter of Sir John Robison. At the time of his birth 
both his parents were Scottish Episcopalians. In a note con- 
tributed by himself to Miss Stone’s Zife of Eleanor Leslie 
(the mother of one who was to be his colleague and friend 
in religion, Father William Leslie, S.J.), he gives an account 
of his parents’ and his own conversion. They had previ- 
ously lived at Chesters, near Jedburgh, where Cecil Mar- 
chioness of Lothian had built a beautiful little church, in 
which the High Church system was becomingly carried out. 
It was thus they were drawn into the new Movement, just 
at the time when its great leader was finding his way to the 
goal whither it led. But in 1847 Colonel Gerard bought 
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the property of Rochsoles, near Airdrie, and thus was thrust 
upon their attention that contrast between opposite versions 
of Episcopalianism which has brought so many into the 
Church. In 1847-8 Mrs. Gerard began to study the claims 
of Rome, being helped partly by some Irish Jesuits whom 
she consulted during a visit she paid to Ireland to stay with her 
brother-in-law, Colonel Nugent, but still more by talks with 
her friends, the Monteiths of Carstairs, who had lately been 
received. Mrs. Gerard was herself received in 1848, and 
her husband, later in the same year, followed her. 

Father Gerard himself, with his two brothers, being so 
young, needed only to be conditionally baptized, which was 
done at St. Mary’s, Edinburgh, on December 27th, 1848; 
his eldest sister, the only one as yet born, had been through 
the same process shortly before. In 1850 John and his next 
brother, Montagu, were sent to Stonyhurst to school, where 
John remained till 1856, when, feeling himself called to the 
Society, he entered the novitiate, then at Beaumont. Two 
years later he returned to Stonyhurst to commence his higher 
studies. There he passed through his philosophical course 
and prepared himself for his B.A. degree, which he took 
at the London University in 1859. After this he was sent 
back to Beaumont, now transformed into a school for boys, 
and taught as a master till 1865, when he returned to Stony- 
hurst, and was put to teach the older boys. In 1870 he 
was sent to St. Beuno’s, in North Wales, for his theological 
studies, and in September, 1873, he was ordained priest. 

His studies completed and his tertianship made, he was 
put in charge of the school course, first for four years at St. 
Francis Xavier’s, Liverpool, and then for the next fourteen 
years at Stonyhurst. This formed the first period of his 
sacerdotal life, and during it, he certainly set a distinctive 
stamp on the school-life of those two colleges. He was, per- 
haps, somewhat deficient in maintaining the drill and routine 
which has its importance in cultivating habits of thorough- 
ness and accuracy, but he was full of enterprise, and knew well 
how to create methods and institutions which would tend to 
infuse life into the studies and arouse the minds of the young 
to a perception of the varied interest that is in the subjects set 
before them, alike in the schoolroom and in the fields outside. 
His rule at Stonyhurst was marked by a growing dissatis- 
faction with London University methods, which led under his 
successor to the substitution of the O. and C. certificate 
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examination for the old matriculation; as a fitter stimulus to 
study; by the foundation of the Sfonwhurst Magazine, which 
has exercised such an excellent influence on the boys, has 
initiated many of them to the use of the pen, and has formed 
an enduring link between the present and past a/umni; by the 
institution of the Debating Club; and particularly by the 
natural history walks he used to take with such boys as he 
could inspire with something of his own enthusiasm for this — 
fascinating pursuit. Also, during this period, at the cost of 
much toil, he gathered materials for and in substance wrote 
his Centenary History of Stonyhurst, a really meritorious 
work, which does not confine itself to the history of the school 
in its four stages, from St. Omers onwards, but throws much 
light on the condition of Catholics in the days of persecution, 
and is full of information on other subjects such as the flora 
and fauna of the neighbourhood. 

In 1893, on the death of Father John Morris, he was 
transferred to Farm Street, and made director of the staff of 
writers, first formed there by Father Coleridge, to which office 
shortly after was added the Editorship of THE MONTH, in 
succession to Father Richard Clarke. In the summer of 1897 
he was taken from this work and appointed Superior of the 
English Province of his Order. During this term of office 
his spirit of enterprise made itself felt in many branches of 
the administration, but specially notable was the interest he 
took in the Hall at Oxford, which was started, as soon as the 
permission from Rome made it possible, to secure for the young 
Jesuits of the Province the benefits of University education. 
{t was his immediate predecessor, Father Francis Scoles, who 
actually founded this Hall, but it was Father Gerard who had 
worked out the scheme for him, and during his own Pro- 
vincialship he had it much at heart, and laboured to set it 
upon a firm footing and to develop it. Moreover, whilst he 
was Provincial, he was called upon to deal with some trying 
questions, chief among which was that raised by the Modernist 
movement, then in its commencement, and closely affecting 
one or two of his subjects, who afterwards left the Society. 
Father Gerard himself was far too sound and clear-seeing a 
Catholic to sympathize with this movement, but, between his 
desire to act with the utmost considerateness as well as 
fidelity in dealing with one under his rule, and his perplexity 
as to the drift and meaning of a movement which at the time 
was being conducted in a highly esoteric manner, he became 
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the victim of an intense anxiety, which preyed upon his health. 
It was not, indeed, till some six years later that Bright's 
disease, the malady that ultimately killed him, declared itself 
sensibly, but, in spite of the buoyancy that for so long sus- 
tained him, he was never the same man after his Provincial- 
ship as before, and many of his friends traced to the worry 
of that time the shattering of a health formerly so robust. 
On being released, to his great delight, from his Superiorship, 
he returned to his work as Editor, in which he continued till 
last April, when his failing health made it necessary to relieve 
him of the burden. 

This formed the second period of his life, and during it, 
by his numerous writings in THE MONTH, by his C.T.S. tracts, 
and by his books onthe Gunpowder Plot,U/n-Natural History, 
and the Old Riddle and the Newest Answer, as likewise by 
his many lectures to various audiences, and by his active work 
on the Committee of the C.T.S., he became a recognized 
exponent and defender of Catholic doctrine and _ history, 
whose services were deeply and widely appreciated. 

The mention of the Gunpowder Plot reminds one of the 
adverse criticism by Professor S. R. Gardiner which this work 
met, criticism which was taken by many to have destroyed 
its argument altogether. This, however, is a judgment which 
time may modify. It was urged against him that he took up a 
purely negative position, having no other version of the story 
to oppose to that which the Government put forward. But 
Father Gerard’s point was merely that the official account 
of what had happened was impossible in many particulars, 
and so could not be true as it stands; and that this was 
enough to render it suspect, although one might not be able to 
say what really had happened. Moreover, it came to Father 
Gerard’s knowledge that Professor Gardiner was much exer- 
cised over Winter’s Confession, the signature to which was 
a clear forgery. 

However, though Father Gerard took a great amount of 
pains over his historical investigations, it was in his natural his- 
tory studies that he was most at home, and,particularly in the 
bearing of these on the subject of evolution. He was not, as 
some assumed, opposed to the doctrine of evolution in itself ; 
he never wished to resist any facts solidly established by scien- 
tific research. What he felt was that the conflict was not be- 
tween the Christian religion and these facts, but between it and 
the extravagant hypotheses and assertions of pseudo-scientists 
like Mr.Grant Allen, against whom his V-Natural History was 
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chiefly directed. From his earliest years he had been inter- 
ested in the direct study of Nature. One of his sisters speaks 
of a notebook, written in a very childish hand, in which, under 
the title, “‘When I first and last saw birds, butterflies, 
flowers, &c.,”’ he makes such entries as ‘‘First anemone, celan- 
dine, violet. . . . Last butterfly, rose, &c.,’’ and in one of 
his diaries he mentions that he “wrote out from Yarrell, when 
a boy, a description of all the British birds.” 

In this diary, dated 1886, he expresses his admiration for 
the method, or rather want of method, of White of Selborne 
(who, by the.by, according to the 2.V.8., had been the 
friend, and tutor in nature-study, of his great-grandfather, 
Alexander Gerard). “ It is because,” he writes, ‘‘ White is 
so discursive and so unmethodical that he is what he is. I, 
for my part, am going to keep a journal for my simple self, 
caring nothing for science except so far as it touches me.” 
It was by this kind of personal observation he acquired that 
certainty of facts which he opposed so effectively to the 
theorising of the critics he attacks in his Evolutionary Philo- 
sophy, and it is this same method which he recommends to 
his readers. ‘“* Go to nature direct,” he kept saying to them, 
“and you will often find the means of checking the over- 
confident statements you come across in books on evolution.” 
His answer to Professor Haeckel, under the title of 7he Old 
Riddle and the Newest Answer, was the most effective bit 
of criticism he accomplished, and it is likely to be of lasting 
utility. Taking the 2s. 6d. and the 6d. editions together, 
close on twenty-five thousand copies have been sold, a large 
number for a book coming from a Catholic priest. 

If heredity means anything he had acquired a rich 
store through this channel. It is not of many that it can be 
said, as was truly said of him in the 7imes Obituary Notice 
on Dec. 14th, that some fifty of his forbears or relatives 
have had their public merits recognized by the Dictionary of 
National Biography. These on his father’s side may be 
found among the Gerards, Alisons and Gregorys descended 
from his great-grandfather Alexander Gerard, a Professor 
of Divinity, and friend of Campbell, Read, Beattie, and 
John Gregory; or his other great-grandfather Archibald 
Alison, the author of Z7aste, who married a daughter of Dr. 
John Gregory, and whose own daughter became Father 
Gerard’s grandmother. Of these descendants may be 
specially named Sir Archibald Alison the historian, together 
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with his elder and hardly less famous brother, Dr. William 
Pulteney Alison, to whom the Scotland of those days was 
deeply indebted for his successful efforts to get the public to 
realize that the best way to stamp out disease was to remedy 
the unhealthy conditions in which the poor lived; also his 
paternal grandfather, Colonel Gerard, of Rochsoles, who 
served under Lord Lake in the Mahratta War as Adjutant- 
General, and the other grandsons of Alexander Gerard, Alex- 
ander, Patrick and James Gilbert, the explorers and chartogra- 
phers of the Himalaya district. Of special note on his mother’s 
side were his great-grandfather, John Robison, who was with 
Wolfe at Quebec, and was afterwards described by James 
Watt as “ of the clearest head and most science of any I have 
known,” whom, too, Watt credited with having first suggested 
to him the idea that steam might be applied to turn wheels ; 
and also ‘his grandfather, Sir John Robison, a Scottish 
engineer well known in his time as full of enterprise and 
achievement. 

Of Father Gerard’s own generation, besides collateral re- 
latives, his two younger sisters are known as popular novelists 
who have written under the names of Emily and Dorothea 
Gerard, and his brother, the late General Sir Montagu 
Gerard, K.C.B., as a distinguished officer of the Indian Army, 
who was put in charge of the tour through India which, as 
Czarevitch, Nicholas II. made in 1890-1, and was also 
the English military a//aché to the staff of General Kuropat- 
kin during the Russo-Japanese War of 1904-5. Of Father 
Gerard's father, so far, we know only that he was a thoroughly 
staunch Catholic who yet enjoyed the respect and friendship 
of his many friends, and that he was no mean artist, as his 


sketches on the walls at Rochsoles are said to testify. His 
mother, one who knew her well has declared to be “the 
most highly gifted woman I have ever known.” She was 


also a model Catholic. 

Father Gerard himself showed a talent such as one might 
have anticipated from the intellectual strain in his blood. 
No one who knew him failed to be impressed by his gifts as 
well as by the ease and versatility with which he was able to 
apply his mind to so many different subjects with success. 
He was a hard worker, and in the days of his maturity a wide 
reader, as the stores of his well-informed mind bore witness. 
He had the faculty of seizing, as it were by instinct, what- 
ever, in his studies or observations, was likely to be useful 
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afterwards, and the really surprising retentiveness and 
accuracy of his memory enabled him to repeat what he had 
learnt whenever occasion demanded. Less than a fort- 
night before his death one of his colleagues ventured to ask 
him for the reference to a Greek phrase which turned out 
to be in a chorus of Aischylus. He gave it at once and even 
repeated a good deal of the context in which it was em- 
bedded; yet this was only a typical instance. It was the 
same gift which made him such an attractive lecturer, and 
enabled him—fastidious though he was that illustrations, com- 
parisons and anecdotes should be apposite—to impart such 
life and freshness, as well as spontaneity and clearness, to 





his writings. 

Father Gerard was somewhat regardless of personal 
appearance, and used to dress in a short coat which was quite 
unsuited to his figure, nor could he be brought to pay much 
attention to the conventionalities of life. He was also occa- 
sionally a bit brusque in his manner. The effect of this 
was that sometimes the first impression he conveyed to new 
acquaintances was unfavourable. Still this did not last long, 
for there was a charm in his personality which soon revealed 
itself, whilst as a conversationalist he was brilliant. He was 
distinctly a strong character, and was very decided in his 
opinions. But one never saw him out of temper; on the 
contrary, he was mostly unperturbed under provocation; and 
it was particularly noted in him how ready he always was 
to oblige others, even at the cost of much labour or incon- 


venience to himself. In his dealings with his fellow-men 
of all sorts he was perfectly straightforward and open 
he said what he meant and meant what he said. He 


was thoroughly loyal to the Catholic Church and its authori- 
ties, and thoroughly loyal to the religious Order he had 
joined. His piety was not demonstrative, but it was solid. 
One felt that he was striving to follow out his vocation. He 
had a great devotion to the Holy Sacrifice of Mass. He never 
liked to miss saying Mass, though often of late he found 
the effort it involved to be exhausting. If he was unable 
any day to say it, the fact is entered in his diary 
with evident distress, for he always kept a diary, and made 


entries almost for every day. The last entry, made on Oct. 
1 2th, is, “* Fr. John Dobson and Major Trevor died suddenly 
to-day.”’ It shows what was in his mind, but it is written 


in a trembling hand, the letters straying longitudinally down 
the page: he could write no more.—R.1I.P. 
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ON the first day of this month of January comes into force 
the most momentous change in liturgical practice which the 
Catholic Church has known since the reforms initiated by 
the Council of Trent. For the average layman the new order 
of things will have no very special significance. Compara- 
tively few of the faithful, even among those who live within 
easy reach of the Westminster Cathedral, or of the rare 
monastic houses in which the Divine Office is sung in choir, 
are sufficiently constant in their attendance to have any 
accurate knowledge of the liturgy thus chanted. The Sunday 
Vespers, a service which unfortunately seems steadily to 
decline in popularity, will, from the layman’s point of view, 
be little affected by the change. The Psalm /m” exitu /srae/?, 
will be heard more frequently than it has been of late years, 
and the uniformity of the psalmody will make the chanting 
easier for village choirs, but, barring a few rubrics, the old 
Vesper Books may still be made to serve on Sundays and 
festivals as of yore. Compline will hardly be practicable 
for congregational use on week-days without some special 
preparation and special books. On the other hand the fact 
that the cycle of change is a weekly one will render it easy 
for any parish priest to have Compline in his church at regular 
intervals—say every Wednesday or every Friday evening 

without more trouble than is entailed by the printing of a 
little leaflet containing three short Psalms. It appears then, 
that so far as the laity are concerned :the only alteration 
likely to force itself conspicuously upon their notice is one 
which is but indirectly connected with Breviary reforms, /.2., 
the variation in the colour of the vestments caused by the 
retention of the Masses in the Proprium de Tempore, to the 
exclusion of the lesser feasts. Green vestments will as a 
rule be obligatory upon the Sundays after Pentecost and 
Epiphany,: while upon the week-days of Lent violet will 


1 Benevolent ladies who devote their time to ecclesiastical embroidery may 
safely be recommended to bestow their best energies upon the manufacture of 
green vestments. Fora longtime to come supply, especially of handsome High 
Mass sets, will hardly be able to keep pace with the demand. 
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probably become perceptibly more familiar, and black, on the 
ccntrary, of less frequent occurrence. 

None the less there can be no hesitation in describing 
the Apostolic Constitution, Divino afflatu, as momentous in 
the change it introduces, for it sets aside a distribution of 
the Psalms, which has been respected in the office of the 
Roman Church for more than a thousand years. Moreover, 
as several authoritative works published within the last six . 
months, are at pains to point out,' the gravity of the present 
innovation is emphasized by the fact that it was precisely 
the reluctance to admit any modification of the venerable 
Roman traditions regarding the psalter and its distribution, 
which caused the breakdown of the projects of Breviary 
reform so earnestly pressed forward in the time of Benedict 
XIV. It is not improbable that this uncompromising spirit 
of the Roman consultors? was largely the result of the 
extreme disfavour with which the Breviary of Monseigneur 
de Vintimille, Archbishop of Paris, was viewed in the papal 
Curia. To the Roman theologians the bold redistribution 
of the Psalter in the Paris Breviary, had no doubt the appear- 
ance of an act of defiance, a new and more subtle assertion 
of Gallican independence.* In any case, we find that upon 
two separate occasions, in 1741 and again in 1743, the 
majority of the consultors appointed by Benedict XIV. 
took fright at precisely this form of innovation. When 
some amongst them in July, 1741, proposed a new arrange- 
ment of the Psalms, we are told that “ the rest, whose opinion 
eventually prevailed, urged that the Roman Church had 
always been, and had a right to be, tenacious of her old 
traditions, that it was well to distrust novelties, that the 
Roman distribution of the Psalms was ancient and not to 
be lightly abandoned.’’* Again in 1744 the consultors, re- 

1 We refer in particular to The New Psalter and its Use, by Dr. Edwin Burton 


and Father E. Myers of St. Edmund's College (Westminster Library), the new 
and much enlarged edition of The History of the Roman Breviary, by Mgr. Batiffol 
(Longmans, 1912), the English translation of which contains an additional 
chapter, provided by the author expressly for the English edition, upon ‘‘ The 
Decree of 1911,’ or the admirable summary of M. l’'Abbé Boudinhon in his 


booklet Le Psalterium Breviarii Romani et les nouvelles rubriques (Paris: Lethielleux 
1912). 

2 Why does Mr, A. M. Baylay in his translation of Batiffol persistently call 
them consultators ? The traditional phrase among Catholics is ‘* consultors of the 


Inquisition,’’ &c. 

> Of course this redistribution of the Psalter had been a feature of many 
earlier French Breviaries, notably of that of Cardinal Quignonez (1536). 

* Batiffol, English Trans. (1912), p. 250. 
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inforced by two new members, once again decided, when 
some imitation of recent French precedents was suggested, 
that the Roman tradition regarding the arrangement of the 
Psalter, could not be sacrificed.1 So important did the ques- 
tion seem that a number of the consultors set about a sys- 
tematic investigation of the materials in the great libraries 
of the city. Anthony Galli, Canon Regular of the Lateran, 
a leading member of the Commission, in the end drew up 
a report, De non immutando veteri psalmodie ritu, and this 
being read to his colleagues, was unanimously approved by 
them.2 The Commission of reform accordingly turned its 
attention to other expedients and other matters of discus- 
sion. Its report was submitted to Benedict XIV. somewhere 
about Easter, 1747, and it remained in his hands until his 
death in 1758 without any step being taken to carry its recom- 
mendations into execution. 

The fact that the psalter is the very backbone of the Divine 
Office was implicitly recognized by Benedict XIV.’s consul- 
tors, and it was upon this they founded their reluctance to 
interfere with the Roman traditions concerning the recita- 
tion of the Psalms. Pius X., equally convinced of the 
supreme importance of the psalter as the divinely ordained 
expression of man’s needs, longings, regrets, praise and 
thanksgiving, has thought that he would show more honour 
to this form of prayer by providing for its recitation in its 
integrity, than by respecting rules which, owing to unforeseen 
combinations of circumstances, had come in time to obstruct 
the very purpose which they had originally been designed to 
facilitate. Accordingly, after mature discussion of the ques- 
tions involved by a Commission of nine members,’ he pub- 
lished on November 1, 1911, the Apostolic Constitution, 
Divino affiatu, of which we venture to reproduce the excel- 
lent summary provided by Fathers Burton and Myers in the 
following terms: 

[$1.] The Divinely inspired Psalms have, from the very 
beginning of the Church, nourished the piety of the faithful and 


taught men how to pray. 


1 Ibid. p. 264. 
* The text has been published in modern times by the Analecta Furis 
Pontificti, xxvii. (1887, 1888) pp. 292—3o01. 


3 The members of the Commission were: Mgr. P. La Fontaine, titular 
Rites (President), 


Bishop of Carystos, Secretary of the Congregation of 
Mgr. Scipio Tecchi, Mgr. P. Piacenza, Mgr. J. Bressan (Private Secretary 
to the Pope), Mgr. A. Gasparri, Father P. Brugnani, O.M., Father L. Fonck, S.J., 
Father J. d’Isengard, C.M., Rev. F. Bsehm. 
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([§ 2.] They have stimulated men to the love of all the virtues, 
and reflect the ever-varying vicissitudes of man’s life. 

[$ 3-] Hence the weekly recitation of the Psalter has been the 
ancient law of the Church for her clergy; a law maintained 
throughout successive revisions of the Breviary; a law, however, 
the due observance of which has, of late, been rendered practically 
impossible. 

[$ 4.] The increase in the number of saints and of their feasts 
has led to the crowding out of the Sunday and ferial office ; so that 
many Psalms are never recited and others are repeated with 
wearisome reiteration. 

[s 5.] No wonder, then, that numerous petitions have been 
made by bishops in many parts of the world, and especially at the 
time of the Vatican Council, asking that the weekly recitation of 
the Psalter should be restored, without, however, increasing the 
burden of the diminished number of the clergy in the ministry. 
To satisfy that demand, without diminishing the veneration of the 
saints, or increasing, but rather lessening, the burden placed upon 
clerics, was the task assigned to the Commission appointed. 

$ 6.] It is the first step in the reform of the Breviary and of 
the Missal, for the due carrying out of which a Commission will be 
appointed. In the meantime, certain rubrical changes are made 
to ensure the regular reading of the Scriptural lessons, and to 
restore to their place of honour the ancient Masses of the Sundays 
and especially of the Lenten ferias, 

[ § 7.] After 1 January, 1913, the obligation of the Canonical 
Hours can only be fulfilled by making use of the new Psalter. 

|; 8.] The competent authorities are commanded to see to the 
execution of this Constitution when the proper time comes. The 
new Psalter may, however, be used by individuals and by Chapters 
as soon as it is published. 

That the Pope was thoroughly justified by antiquity in the 
importance attached during the early centuries to the psalter 
and its recitation would be a matter easy to prove. Blessed 
Cardinal Tommasi, in the opusculum, which he drew up upon 
the desirability of a special form of Breviary for those who 
said their Office in private, discusses this point with some 
fulness. After recalling the language of Eusebius of 
Czsarea and of St. Athanasius, he notes that St. Ambrose, 
in his preface im Psalmos describes the psalter -as vox 
Ecclesia, “the voice of the Church,” and he goes on to 
remark that it is “a common storehouse and kind of pattern 
for prayer, in that it provides in detail and at some length 
different forms of prayer suited to our various needs.”' In 


1 See Dr. Wickham Legg’s Reformed Breviary of Cardinal Tommasi, p. 23. 
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this deep attachment to the compositions which bear the 
name of King David, the inhabitants of our northern islands, 
whether Anglo-Saxons jor Celts by race, were in no way 
behind the rest of the world. In all cases of prayers imposed 
by compact or rule, the psalter—often divided into fifties and 
sometimes spoken of both in Anglo-Saxon and ancient Irish 
as “the three fifties ’"—was the staple form of suffrage to 
be said by monks, especially those who were not priests.! 
In a letter of association drawn up about the year 500, 
between the monastery of St. Gall and of Reichenau, but 
imitating English precedents, it is prescribed that when in 
either monastery the death of a monk was announced belong- 
ing to the other, all those who were priests were to celebrate 
three Masses that same day for the soul of the deceased; 
those who were not priests would recite the psalter and sing 
the night Offices for the same intention. A week afterwards 
thirty Psalms were to be said for the monk who had died, 
and on the thirtieth day each priest would again say Mass, 
and each non-priest would recite fifty Psalms. At the begin- 
ning of each month the Office of the Dead was to be said 
by both communities for all their deceased members, and a 
special commemoration was to be made for the soul which 


had last passed away. Lastly, both monasteries would 
celebrate every year a solemn anniversary on the xviiith of 
the Kalends of December (November 14th). On that 


occasion each priest would say three Masses, and the rest 
would recite the whole psalter and chant the Office for the 
Dead.° 

So again at the English synod of Celchuyth (A.D. 816) 
it was ordained that at the death of any Bishop, each of the 
other Bishops and abbots should have 600 psalters ( psalterios 
and 120 Masses celebrated. 

But in particular the custom seems to have been borrowed 
from the Eastern ascetics of attempting to recite the entire 
psalter daily as a practice of devotion. Dr. Wickham Legg 

1 See many examples cited by Plummer in his edition of Bede, ii. pp. 137— 
139, and cf. Stokes’ Tripartite Life of St. Patrick, p. 406, also Ebner, Gebets-ver- 


briiderungen, pp. 52 and 86—88, 

? Piper's Liber Confraternitatum S. Galli(M. G.H.), p. 140. In the Life of 
St. Hugh of Lincoln (died 1200) we still find a cleric on All Souls day reciting 
ihe whole psalter for his father's soul. Again, even in the late Middle Ages, the 
canons of a Cathedral, with the Dean and bishop, recited the psalter daily 
between them, the psalms which each was to say being inscribed on a tablet 
above his stall 
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informs us that even in our own times this duty is recognized 
among the East Syrians as attaching to feast-days, while in 
the Russian Church during Lent the psalter is recited twice 
in the week. Anyway, a text printed by Dr. Whitley Stokes 
seems to lay a very severe obligation upon the parish priests 
of the early Irish Church. 


Of him [the priest] there is required baptism and communion, 
that is, Sacrifice [the Host], and singing intercession for the living 
and the dead, and Mass every Sunday and every solemnity and 
every chief festival. Celebration of every canonical hour. The 
‘* three fifties’ to be sung every day, unless teaching or spiritual 
direction prevent him.! 


Among the Anglo-Saxon clergy this daily recitation seems 
to have been recognized as beyond the reach of the ordinary 
priest, but it was an ideal which the devout kept constantly 
before their eyes. Abbot Ceolfrid, as we learn trom Bede, 
when seventy-four years of age, on his last journey to Rome 
observed the canonical hours of prayer and chanted the 
psalter twice daily.2 Also the pious Saxon youth, Ecgberct, 
who had been educated among the Irish, took a vow to say 
the whole psalter every day in addition to the canonical 
hours.* Others, without rising to quite this height, would 
for some special intention, bind themselves to say fifty 
Psalms every day, which meant the whole psalter twice in 
the week. At Cluny, in the time of its first fervour, the 
whole body of monks sang 138 Psalms each day—though this 
was presumably in the course of the Divine Office itself, as 
supplemented by various liturgical accretions. It is, at any 
rate, certain that when the number was reduced by fourteen 
the modification was treated by the more austere as a sign 
of degeneracy.‘ 

Two distinct ideas seemed to dominate this fervour of the 
early ascetics in the recitation of the psalter. With some 
the leading motive seemed to be the wish to occupy as much 
time as possible in psalmody as a peculiarly acceptable mode 
of singing the praises of God. In the case of others we 


1 Whitley Stokes, Tripartite Life of St. Patrick, Introduction, p, clxxxiii. 

2 Historia Albatum, 16, ‘‘ quotidie bis psalterium ex ordine decantare curavit.' 

3 Historia Eccles. iii, 27. So Lull enjoined the monks and nuns to do to 
avert disastrous rains, Bonafacii Epist. (Ed. Jaffé), Ep. 116. 

4 «« Ex quibus nos xiv dempsimus propter pusillanimorum animos." (John, 


Vita Odonis, c. 32.) 
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should judge that emphasis was rather laid upon the complet- 
ing the largest possible number of entire psalters. The 
former of these two spirits was no doubt responsible for the 
remarkable institution of the Zaus perennis, or “ everlasting 
praise.’’1| This was founded by King Sigismund in his popu- 
lous monastery of Agaunum in the year 522, and consisted 
in an arrangement by which the monks, divided into relays, 
maintained in the church a never-ending psalmody, which 
occupied the intervals between the hours of the solemn chant- 
ing of the ordinary Divine Office by allin common. The /aus 
perennis extended to other monasteries, for example, to 
Luxeuil, St. Germain at Paris, St. Medard at Soissons, and in 
particular, to St. Riquier, where St. Angilbert was largely 
responsible for its introduction. But no details are preserved, 
which would indicate any desire to complete an assigned num- 
ber of psalters. The important thing was that the chanting 
should never cease. 

But there were others, it would seem, who regarded this 
matter of prayer and praise from a somewhat different point 
of view. They did not use the psalter in an eclectic spirit, 
picking out those particular Psalms or combinations of Psalms 
which best suited their devotional mood or the ecclesiastical 
season. It appeared to them more perfect to look upon 
prayer objectively rather than subjectively. They chanted 
the Psalms, not because they liked to say them, but because 
they thought that God liked to hear them and had put them 
there to be said. And they were particular in making music 
to the Most High, by going right through conscientiously 
from endto end. The more often they could accomplish this, 
the more glory they felt was being given to God and the 
better He would be pleased. There is no more curious chap- 
ter in the whole of hagiographical literature than the account 
given by St. Peter Damian of his disciple St. Dominic Lori- 
catus. In this matter of the repetition of the entire psalter, 
Loricatus was extraordinarily determined and _ persevering. 
One day he burst in upon St. Peter Damian to tell him that 
he had accomplished what he had never achieved in his life 
before. ‘‘ In the course of the twenty-four hours,” he said, 
“IT have chanted eight complete psalters.”” But even this 
achievement, at a later period, he left in the shade by saying 
in the same space of time twelve complete psalters and a part 


1 The idea was probably derived from the similar practice of the dxoiunra 
(sleepless ones) among the Greeks. 
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of a thirteenth, down to the Psalm Beati guorum (Ps. xxx. 1), 
disciplining the while his naked body with both hands. 

It is difficult to avoid seeing in this a certain element of 
orienta] extravagance, but on the other hand, the desire of 
completing the whole cycle of biblical prayer is a principle 
which has found recognition in the arrangement of the Office 
in the Western Church from a very early period. How far 
the eminently sane and moderate Rule of the great St. Bene-~ 
dict (c. 535) followed the previous practice of Rome is not 
easy to determine,’ but it is in this source that we for the first 
time meet the clearly formulated rule of a weekly recitation 
of the psalter. 


The order of Psalmody for the Day-Hours [says St. Benedict] 
being now arranged, let all the remaining Psalms be equally distri- 
buted among the seven Night-Offices, dividing the longer Psalms 
among them, and assigning twelve to each night. Above all we 
recommend that if this arrangement of the Psalms be displeasing 
to any one, he should, if he think fit, order it otherwise, taking care 
in any case that the whole psalter of one hundred and fifty Psalms 
be recited every week and always begun afresh at the Night Office 
on Sunday. For those monks would show themselves very slothful 
in the Divine service who said in the course of the week less than 
the entire psalter with the usual canticles, since we read that our 
holy fathers resolutely performed in a single day what I pray we 
tepid monks may achieve in a whole week.® 


Whether St. Benedict derived his distribution of the psal- 
ter from the pre-existing Roman Office or not, it is certain that 
at a later date the Roman and the Benedictine use had many 
features in common, and notably this—that both provided for 
the recitation of the entire psalter within the week, though some 
special Psalms were said once a day, or, on occasion, more 
often than once a day. It is not my intention here to enter into 
detail regarding the arrangement by which the 150 Psalms 


1 In the above passage I have ventured to repeat some remarks which | 
formerly printed in THE Montu for October, 1900 

2 Cf. cap. xiii. ‘‘ sicut psallit ecclesia Romana."’ 

3 I have adopted here the translation of Dom Hunter Blair, which seems to 
me closer to the original than that given in Burton and Myers (p. 17). Abbot 
Cuthbert Butler's recently published critical edition of the Benedictine Rule, 
with its admirable Jndex Verborum, makes it easy to see that the words minus a 
psalterio psallant can only mean ‘‘ who sing less than the entire psalter."" Abbot 
Butler also gives the reference for the statement that the holy Fathers recited 
the psalter each day, It is to be found in the Vzte Patrum, iii. 6 (Verba 
seniorum), and the passage implies that the whole psalter was completed before 
the ascetics broke their fast. 
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were formerly divided among the night and day hours of the 
Sunday and the six ferias, or regarding the very substantial 
changes which the Constitution Divino affiatu has introduced. 
Those curious in such matters may be referred to the very 
compendious tables provided by Fathers Burton and Myers 
in Appendix A of their work on Zhe New Psalter. It is 
admitted by all that the new Roman Breviary has adopted 
many features from the Paris Breviary, drawn up by the direc- 
tion of Mgr. de Vintimille, Archbishop of Paris, in 17 36. But 
it does not seem to have been so generally noticed that the 
compilers of Pius X.’s Psalterium must have had before them 
a copy either of the Breviarium Ecclesiasticum, of which the 
Abbé Foinard of Calais was the moving spirit, printed in 
1726, or of the Rouen Breviary of 1728, which closely fol- 
lowed it. At any rate, the Vesper Psalms of Monday, Tues- 
day, Friday and Saturday in the new psalter practically agree 
with these two French Breviaries of 1726 and 1728, though 
the Paris Breviary in each case is notably different. The 
work of Mgr. de Vintimille, however, has a special importance 
of its own in that it lasted on in the diocese of Paris until 
1873. Thus, as M. l’Abbé Boudinhon points out, there are 
French priests still living who in their youth, shortly after 
ordination, learned to use the Breviary of Mgr. de Vinti- 
mille, and who will now, after an interval of fifty years, come 
back to a distribution of the psalter closely analogous to that 
familiar to them in the early days of their priesthood. 

The really important feature of Mgr. de Vintimille’s 
3reviary consisted less in the arrangement of the Psalms than 
in the principles it laid down regarding their recitation. The 
practice of Rome and the Rule of St. Benedict are said to 
have agreed in a canon of procedure, which, excellent as it 
seemed in itself, was destined in time to become the source of 
an abuse very difficult to remedy.* When a festival occurred, 
the feria] Office was for the time being suspended. A longer 
Office, indeed, was said, like that of the Sunday, but the 
Psalms, antiphons and lessons used were those belonging to 

1 See Boudinhon, Le Psalterium, p. 43, Batiffol, p. 328. 

2 A comparison may easily be made with the tables so carefully compiled by 
Dr. Wickham Legg in his paper on ‘‘ Some Local Keforms” (St, Paul's Eccles. 
Societ¥, Transactions, vol. v., pp. 17—57), Or more particularly, his tract, The 
Reformed Breviary of Cardinal Tommasi, pp. 46—59 (1904). Very useful materials 
bearing on the present topic may also be found in Dr. Wickham Legg’s preface and 
notes to the Quignon Breviary (Henry Bradshaw Society), Vol. II., 1912, 


especially pp. 37—43 
3 In Burton and Myers, p. 18. This is based upon § 12 of the Rule of 


St. Benedict. 
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the feast. Thus the Psalms appointed for the feria were 
omitted in that particular week and others said in their place. 
So long as festivals were of rare occurrence this was a matter 
of no importance at all, but when feasts were gradually 
multiplied, a state of things resulted in which the ferial 
Offices with the Psalms belonging to them, which constituted 
a good half of the whole psalter, were practically never re- 
cited, while on the other hand, a limited number of Psalms ~* 
which are assigned to the Commune Sanctorum were repeated 
again and again. It was to remedy this state of things that 
the reform of the Breviary, under Pius V., was directed, at 
least in part. ‘“* The revisers,” says Batiffol, summarizing the 
report of Leonard Marini, the text of which he prints in the 
original Italian, 

felt that as the ferial office is the fundamental one, it was most 
unbecoming that that office should be the one least often said, 
especially in Lent, when the canons of the Church ordain, on the 
contrary, that it should be the only one used; they were sensible 
that the reiteration of the psalter, which ought to be performed in 
its entirety every week, had been so cut up in practice that the 
psalms of the Common of Saints, and none other, came over and 
over again, to the weariness of those who said the office; and that 
the reading of Holy Scripture could not be diminished as it was, 
without the ignorance of the clergy being increased in the same 
degree. The Sunday office with its eighteen psalms was no longer 
to be ousted by semi-doubles; while in Advent and Lent it was 
even to have the precedence over doubles.* 

These measures and the suppression or reduction in rank 
of a considerable number of feasts, undoubtedly had the effect 
for a time of bringing the ferial and Sunday Office into 
greater prominence. Upon something like half the days of the 
year the Psalms for a while were said in accordance with their 
proper position in the scheme of weekly distribution. But 
as the years went by, feasts multiplied again, and the vacant 
days rapidly began to fill up. Further, as the ferial Office was 
in nearly all cases notably longer than that of the ordinary 
double or semi-double, the reluctance felt by priests, busy 
with their parochial duties, to face the additional burden was 
by no means inexcusable. Hence permission was given by 
Pope Leo XIII. to substitute votive offices for those of the 
feria on almost all vacant days, the result naturally being that 
in the end certain ferial Psalms were not recited by some of the 

1 Batiffol, English Ed. p. 201. 
VOL, CXXI. c 
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clergy, even as much as once ina twelvemonth. In a memorial 
drawn up not long ago by Dom Grospellier, it was pointed 
out that in accordance with the Ordo pro clero Romano for 
1912: 

The psalms for Saturday at matins, lauds and vespers will not 
be said at all at Rome this year. Those for Thursday and Friday 
will be entirely omitted by the majority of priests (exercising their 
right to substitute a votive office for that of the feria), while the 
psalms of other ferias will only be obligatory once and in no case 
more than three times." 


Similarly M. l‘Abbé Boudinhon, making a calculation 
from the Paris Ordo for 1912,? found that, apart from certain 
privileged days like those of Holy Week, the Lenten and Ad- 
vent Sundays, &c., there remained but one ordinary Sunda\ 
and fourteen ferias, upon only four of which a votive Offic 
could not be said. 

It was clear that this state of things presented anomalies 
which called for correction. Many of the reformed French 
Breviaries of the eighteenth century successfully coped with 
the difficulty.’ Again, though nothing resulted, it was pro- 
minently before the minds of the Commission of Benedict 
XIV., and at the time of the Vatican Council, several 
postulata, an account of which is given by Batiffol (pp. 297 
299,, were drawn up for presentation to the assembled 
Fathers. Some of these urged the revision of the lessons o 
the Breviary in the light of a sounder historical and patristic 
criticism, but an even greater number drew attention to th 
general non-observance of the ancient law that the psalter 
in its entirety should be recited weekly. It also seemed to bi 
the opinion of many that the burden of the Breviary was 
over great, especially upon the Sundays, when a priest was 
likely to be more than usually busy. 

So far as regards the arrangement of the psalter and the 
mitigation of the burden of the Office, these difficulties have 
now met their solution in the Constitution Divino afflatu. 
From henceforth each priest will recite the entire psalter every 
week, except in those weeks which are marked by the occur- 
rence of certain privileged feasts. The result thus obtained 
has been effected by rendering the psalmody of the Breviary 
largely independent of the Proprium Sanctorum. For or- 

! Quoted by Boudinhon, p. 12 * Ibid. p. 15 

3 As already mentioned, Dr. Wickham Legg has published some very useful 
Tables showing the arrangement of the Psalter in some of the more important 


eighteenth century Breviaries, 
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dinarv Saints’ days, whether the Saint to be honoured is a 
martyr, confessor or virgin, the Psalms used are those of the 
feria, not of the feast. Moreover, by assigning a separate 
set of Psalms each day, a considerable portion of the psalter 
has been absorbed by the little hours, including Compline, 
leaving a much smaller residuum to be provided for in 
the psalmody of Matins. Thus the length of the ferial and 
Sunday Matins has been very much reduced, and by breaking 
up the longer Psalms into approximately equal portions, the 
burden has been evenly distributed over all the days of the 
week. Some priests who have been accustomed to recite 
their little hours, practically speaking, by heart, will possibly 
regret the cessation of the previous uniformity. Still it must 
be plain that if room was to be found somewhere for the 
hitherto neglected portions of the psalter, a suitable economy 
could hardly be effected without curtailing the repetitions 
of the day hours. 

For the laity at large, as already noted, the most interest- 
ing feature in the new programme is the privileged position 
now accorded to the Office and Mass of the ordinary Sundays 
of the year. Speaking generally, it may be said that in future 
the Sunday will only be displaced by feasts of high rank, 
one practical consequence of which will be that henceforth 
the epistle and Gospel read to the congregation from the pul- 
pit will rarely be in disagreement with the epistle and Gospel 
of the Mass read at the altar, an anomaly which in recent 
years must often have jarred upon those possessing any sense 
of the liturgical fitness of things. Another acceptable feature 
in the new arrangement is the severe restrictions now laid upon 
the translation of festivals even of the highest class. 

If it is permissible to express any word of comment upon 
a measure which has been sc warmly welcomed by all, one 
might own to a regret that the memorandum on Breviary revi- 
sion, drawn up more than two centuries ago by that great 
liturgist, the Blessed Cardinal Tommasi, does not seem to have 
been much heeded by the Commission of Pius X. Tom- 
masi urged that a clear distinction should be made between 
the Breviary appointed for the public chanting of the Offic 
in choir and the Breviary for private recitation. Such a dis- 
tinction, he contended, must have been known in primitive 
times. The mere lack of books must have prevented the 
clergy who were unable to attend the choral Office from at- 
tempting more in private than the recitation of the psalter. 
Moreover, as he showed, the very conception of responsoria 





] 
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and antiphons implied answering voices or choirs, the point 
of which was to a great extent lost, when the Office was said in 
private. It may be further urged that undoubtedly the great- 
est hindrance to devotion in the private recitation of the 
Breviary lies in the complications involved by referring back- 
wards and forwards, and the attempt to keep three or four 
different places open at once. It was in consequence this holy 
Cardinal’s view that for private recitation the Breviary should 
be simplified as much as was reasonably possible, even to the 
extent of omitting antiphons and rvesponsorvia, and confining 
the pensum to the straightforward repetition of Psalms and 
Scripture lessons. Very much, undoubtedly, has been done 
in the new Breviary to simplify the task of the clergy, but 
the present writer, for one, would be glad to see that in ac- 
cordance with a suggestion of Cardinal Tommasi, a large 
liberty should be accorded as to the omission at option of the 
more complicated minutie of the Office. These need not 
cease to be printed in the Breviary, they would be of strict 
observance in choral recitation, they would be said by those 
who felt that devotion was helped by their retention, but the 
very considerable waste of time and worry of mind entailed by 
hunting for the right antiphon, versicle or responsory would 
be atanend. Dr. Wickham Legg, in reprinting the Opuscu- 
lum of Tommasi, for the Church Historical Society, rather 
perversely misrepresented Tommasi’s scheme as a proposition 
to reform the Divine Office as a whole upon the lines adopted 
in the Book of Common Prayer.! This is an interpretation 
quite unwarranted by the text and contradicted by another 
tractate reprinted by Mgr. Mercati.? It is abundantly plain 
that Tommasi was only thinking of modifying the Breviary 
for private recital.’ Moreover, the vofum first spoken of makes 
it plain that he meant, not to eliminate responsories, anti- 
phons, &c., but only to leave the use of them optional. There 
are not a few, perhaps, even in our day, to whom this sug- 
gestion would appeal as one not only in accord with the prac- 
tice of antiquity, but a very useful concession to the scrupu- 
lous and the overworked among the clergy. 
ie Se 

1 [ have discussed this matter in an article in The Tablet for December 24, 1904. 

2 Giovanni Mercati, Opuscoli inediti del Beato Card. Giuseppe Tommasi, Rome, 
3905 (Studi e Testi, No. 15). The editor expresses in a footnote his agreement 
with the Tablet article just referred to. 

3’ Tommasi's words are: “ E per la recitatione privata potrebbesi destinar la 
pura recitatione de’ salmi lasciando in arbitrio il resto dell’ Antifone e lettioni.” 
(Ibid. p. 37.) And again: ‘‘ Perche, stimo, sodisfacessero (i preti) all’ obligo 
d'orare con la sola recitatione de’ salmi."’ (Ibid. p. 32.) 











“The Half of a Broken Hope.” 
—_ 
I. 
THE HOPE OF MEN. 


FAnridviap &€ tis tone vedtatos, obte Ti Alzy 


@AKimos ev ToAEumw OTE PpEciy jaw apypws. 
(Od. x. 552.') 


Tuis is the true story of Elpenor, for Odysseus did not fully 
understand it, though he was versed in seas and cities and 
knew the minds of men. Yet had he not altogether learnt the 
thoughts of youths, and their griefs, and their bewilderments. 

The boy was named Elpenor, for his father and mother 
prayed that he should become the hope of many men, and 
because they themselves were full of hope in his destined 
manhood. For as yet they had been childless, save for two 
daughters only. And from the first they taught him that he 
was to be a king of men, the swiftest in the race, the surest 
with the hunting-spear, the bravest in battle, the subtlest in 
the council, and the friend of gods. 

And, indeed, he was a lusty baby, loud in tears and quick 
to laugh; and when he ran, shouting, in the shadowy hall or 
the echoing colonnades, it was like the flashing of the sun, or 
the white wind tossing the poplar leaves. And he had a 
wooden sword, and a crest of wool, and his nurse was a captive 
queen, and the handmaids were her ladies. 

When he became a boy and sat behind his father, he would 
listen to the minstrels singing of how the gods and the giants 
fought, and he would watch their battles in the crumbling 
embers of the fire, and he would see himself, too, there beside 
the blood-red war-god. And in his sleep divine dreams stood 
above his head and whispered to him, and he would cry out, 
and toss the fleeces off, and wake astonished, for he would 
have been in the midst of the swaying tangle of the fight, 


1 Now there was one Elpenor, a mere boy ; neither at all too stalwart in war 
nor firm knit in his spirit 
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and would have slain kings of men, and have shone in star- 
bright armour. 

And of hunting he wove a web of thoughts, and planted his 
broad blade in the shoulder of white-tusked boars, and, 
crouching behind his tower-huge shield, drove his spear into 
the lion’s gullet, and out behind the neck, all bloody. 

And he observed the place, at the white stones near the 
folding-doors, where he should sit among the old men, and 
should rise, and lift his staff, and speak words torrent-tumbling, 
or sharp and hammered, or like golden honey, stealing men’s 
wit and will. 

Also, he felt himself the favourite of the Immortal Gods, 
and alone powerful over sacrifice, and wise to read the dark 
entrails and the flight of birds. 

And he would tell the handmaids, and, now and again, the 
henchmen, of the great things he should do; and his childish 
boasting filled the sails of their hopes, that they shou!d share 
in the nearing kingdom of his manhood. 

Yet he was not firm knit in soul, for when he sat and 
listened to the council, he would be travelling in his thoughts, 
and would follow the flying does, or would smite the misty 
sea into foam and furrows; at the hunt he would miss his 
stroke, for he wondered suddenly if some god might not be 
hiding in the thicket ; and his work he would leave undone, 
and go like a blind man, and stammer with his tongue, 
because he would be seeing the windy battlements of Troy, 
or be rousing Ithaca and the islands to follow him. For 
already they had long been fighting below Troy, but he was 
too young to go with the rest. 

And he found no one who should establish him on deep-set 
foundation-stones for the spirit, because his father and mother 
could not see him rightly, so brilliant were their hopes for him 
that dazzled them; and the lords and captains thought lightly 
of him, because he saw dreams in daylight, and his thoughts 
wandered in the council, and his blow wavered in the hunt, 
and he would talk when silence was desired, and at the games 


black night would come down upon his forehead. 

For, indeed, he would see himself suddenly to be as 
nothing, because in boyhood he was still a child, and, on the 
verge of youth, a boy; and, when manhood should come up 
behind him, it would find him slack of grip and unfit for 
achievement ; so he was swayed by gusty moods and passions, 
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and talked aloud and fierily, and then sat silent, brooding, 
and was unstable in his soul. 

Now when the war was all but over, his parents (for they 
could not tell it was so), sent him out to fight beside their over- 
lord Odysseus, saying with glad tears, ‘‘ When he comes back 
he will be a man.” Nor could they guess the fate that was 
allotted him, since not even his manner of life that he lived 
in their own house had they been wise to understand. 

So under Troy he fought a little, none too valiantly, but 
he showed no cowardice, for he was not a coward, And at 
times he was foolhardy, and at times he trembled; but they 
said: He is not yet a man. 

And returning, he attacked the city of the Kikonés, when 
Odysseus attacked it; and he was unscathed, and drunk with 
success, and he defied Odysseus, and was the first to slay oxen 
and drink wine beside the sea, and loitered till the Kikonés, 
at dawn, came many as the: leaves come and flowers in 
springtime, and from that fight too he escaped unhurt and 
undeserving. 

And where the Lotus eaters dwelt, he was again the first 
to taste the lotus, for all sweet things seemed sweeter to him 
than to any other man; and he forgot his hopes and his 
manhood, and was for living all his life in that land of dream, 
but Odysseus haled him back weeping to the ship. 

And in Cyclops-land, Odysseus left him in the ship, for 
he said, He is a child merely. 

After this they visited Aeolus, who gave Odysseus all the 
winds bound up in a sack. But Elpenor, fancying it was 
infinite gold concealed there, cut the cord. and loosed the 
storms, and brought them near to death. 

And the Laestrygonés also he escaped, because Odysseus 
had placed the lad, the silly lad, in his own crew, and that 
crew, at his bidding, alone of all the others fled scatheless. 

And they came to the island of Circe, the dreadful and 
divine, but her words were human. Her father was the fire 
of the Sun, and her mother was the child of Ocean, the 
infinite, the unfathomable, the all-compassing. From the violet 
sea her island blossomed, girdled with white sand, with ridge 
on ridge of forest, all manner of green, and red like copper, 
and hyacinthine blue. Cypress and ash and poplar and 
trailed vines climbed to where from the topmost sprang 
straight out the pale blue sky the paler smoke of her cedar- 
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piled hearth; and behold, meeting suddenly the breeze, the 
fine stem of smoke wavered and bowed, and sank drifting 
wide like a goddess's grey and fragrant veil. And beneath the 
roof of trees, or through soft meadows of violets and ferns 
and parsley where fountains sang, blue and crystal, along 
their channels, paths rose to the white palace, with its 
grilles of gold and its frieze of lapis-lazuli. And from the 
house her voice was heard, a human voice, a woman's voice, 
though she was so dreadful and divine, daughter of hungry 
fire and of silent, drowning water. And she sang, sweet yet 
shrill, and her voice eddied about the men Odysseus sent to 
spy upon her, and the palace floated and flickered before their 
eyes to the rhythm of her song as she sang, going to and 
fro weaving her web of souls. 

And only Eurylochus, of whom they said he was timorous, 
and knew nothing of how a man should live his life, surmised 
that there was craft, and escaped to tell Odysseus how the 
men, yes, and the lad Elpenor, had entered Circe’s house, 
and ate the bread she set before them, and drank of her 
cup, and had been smitten by her rod and turned thereby 
into swine, and had been herded into styes, and there were 
feed with husks and acorns and were goaded always with her 
goad until they bled, and the hills were filled with their noise as 
they screamed, tortured by the goad ; and they fawned horribly 
upon her fine and milk-pale fingers which tormented them. 

I will not relate again how Odysseus,—saved indeed from 
somewhat by the mysterious drug, yet deeper tricked (have 
you not sometimes thought ?) by Circe,—was skilled to restore 
his friends to their human shape and speech. And they 
seemed to one another finer men than of old, and of richer 
blood and firmer wit and will. And Elpenor became, as it 
seemed, quite one of them, and they said among them- 
selves, How he is changed! and to him they said, At last you 
are a man! 

And for a year they abode there, within the walls of carved 
cedar wood, with cushioned couches, and fleecy rugs to their 
feet, and everywhere chased ivory, and gold, and the glory of 
amethyst and emerald and pearl, and plashing waters, and 
tawny and crimson wine. But little enough of it they saw; 
for their eyes were swimming in the violet loveliness of Circe’s 
eyes, and their thoughts were tangled in the golden mist of 


her hair. 
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Now whether Elpenor were in truth hated by the gods or 
loved by them I do not know, or it may be that the mood of 
his youth was too fluctuant for Circe’s self to master him 
utterly. But during that year of delicate enchantment he 
grew day by day less happy in her loveliness, and full, as in 
old times, of dreaming on deeds he never did achieve, and on 
places where he was not. And this was pain to him, even as it 
had been pain to see that the comrades of Odysseus, and even ~ 
Odysseus himself, despised his futile youthfulness. He could not 
understand the reason why he felt himself not only miserable, 
but angry with himself, and not only with himself, but with the 
men who could despise him. But it was that he saw himself 
aware of far better things than ever he should do, or could do; 
and also that he saw his comrades to be far, in reality, from being 
as good as he, though they did so far more and so far better. They 
did what they did, because they could not help it; because no 
thing save one showed itself in their thought ; because they 
heard but one voice, saw but one road and a fate that 
beckoned; they looked not backwards, to regret, nor far 
forwards to investigate, nor to either side to choose. For 
him the sky had been full of faces, the wind of voices; the 
wide-wayed earth and the infinite sea had called him to this 
and to that and he had lost himself in hopes and he had done 
nothing with his manhood, but had been, first, but as a boy; 
and then, even in this foolish boyhood had been made into a 
beast. 

And he hated Circe’s house, and he hated the styes, and 
yet he loved them both, and when he saw that, he hated his 
life; and when it was necessary that they should go home- 
wards, he hated Odysseus and his comrades and his home, 
even while he loved them and sickened for them; and this 
was because he saw that never should he be anything any- 
where, and that they would of necessity believe that he had 
nothing in him, and that they must needs discard him. 

So on the last night, when the rest rose up from within 
the house, and clattered down the stairs towards the dawning 
sea, Elpenor, who had lain apart on the roof, threw himseif 
down headlong and escaped from life altogether and for ever. 

And Odysseus, because he was busied with other things, 
marshalled his crew and left the lad unburied and unwept. 

And Circe, singing always, paced by her loom. 

And when Odysseus had sailed to the limit set by Ocean, 
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he made his way to Hades, and there saw the ghost he had 
expected, and he cried grimly to it: 

“Elpenor, how camest thou beneath the gloom and the 
murk? Swifter wert thou on foot than I with my black 


ship.” 
And in after days he told how the ghost had answered 


him : 

‘“*O Zeus-born, son of Laertes, Odysseus many-wiled; there 
mazed me an evil fate from a god, and my swilling of wine. 
And in the palace of Circe I had laid me down, nor marked I 
to come back down, going to the long stairway, but straight 
from the roof fell I; and out my neck was broken trom the 
spine-bones, and my life went down to Hades. But thee by 
those left behind thee do I now beseech, by them that are 
afar, thy wife, and thy father who did rear thee when thou 
wast a babe, and by Telemachus, whom thou didst leave in 
thy halls an only child—for I know that when hence thou 
farest from the house of Hades thou shalt put in thy well- 
rigged ship to the isle of Circe—there, O King, I bid thee 
forthwith of me be mindful; go not thou leaving me unwept, 
unburied behind thee, turning thy back, lest I become for 
thee some thing of wrath from the gods; but burn thou me 
up together with my arms, all that I have; and a tomb pile 
thou for me on the grey sea’s shore, for me a miserable man, 
to be a tale even for men unborn. These things do thou for me, 
and plant upon the tomb my oar, wherewith in life, ak me, I 
would row, being with my comrades.” 

Now whether Odysseus fashioned the ghost of his own 
thoughts, and heard from its lips the words he had expected ; 
or whether the ghost, in bitterness, told him what alone, it 
knew, he would understand; or whether, in its pale life, its 
memories too had faded, and it had but the thoughts that all 
men at that time could not but think, I may not tell. 

But Odysseus piled the mound, and placed a pillar on 
it, and lashed thereto the oar, and it stood at the utmost of the 
promontory, black on the sky. And the years went by with 
the sun and the storm, and the oar rotted and fell, and the 
pillar crumbled, and fell too, and the mound slid this way and 
that and vanished into the dunes, and the eternal sea lamented. 
And the lament of the sea, and the deathless music of a poem, 
are the homage to a boy who never came to anything. 
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II. 
DANAE. 
Adpvaxi év Saidaréa. 
(Sim. jr. 50). 

“My dear,” said the poet Simonides to his wife, ‘‘ I simply 
cannot do my work if this noise is to go on.” 

For it was his favourite time for writing, the evening, before 
supper; and his small daughter, Leukonoé, was racing up and 
down the passage calling out the "Efey’ 6 giv’ HALe, “ Come 
out, dear Sun,” though she was all alone and had no one to 
play the game with her. You could hear her sandals clap- 
clapping on the marble, and then pad-padding on the rugs 
which they encountered. Sometimes the rugs evidently 
slipped forward, and there was a space of astonished silence : 
but when you are as little as Leukonoé, you have not far to 
fall, and rugs are soft: and if you make up your mind to cry, 
and docry, you annoy papa worse than ever, and will certainly 
be stopped running up and down the passage. And what 
else was there to do, this stormy evening? So on she ran, 
shouting. 

“If she’s got to play out there, Myrrha,” he continued, 
‘‘she really must be asked to choose some quieter game. And 
she can’t expect the sun to come out two hours after sunset. 
It stands to reason.” 

** Poor little thing,” said Myrrha composedly. ‘‘And such 
a rainy day and all.” And she went on with her wool-work. 

“Come out, dear Sun,” shrieked Leukonoé with unusual 
shrillness and suddenness just outside the door. 

Simonides threw down his pen. 

‘“* My dear,” he said, “I really must ask you to have the 
child removed. It’s of the highest importance that I finish 
this Lament to-night. The Court exacts it. My whole 
position in Thessaly wil! suffer if it’s not ready for to-morrow. 
And the bills have simply got to be paid.” 

“You old darling,” said Myrrha, rising, and letting the 
ball of saffron wool roll into the corner, ‘‘ you careful old 
thing.” 

She installed herself on the arm of her husband’s chair, 
and ruffled his hair, which was growing thin. 

He looked lugubriously at her. 

“It’s all very well,” he began. 
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*“ You pet!” she said, and kissed the top of his head. 

He sighed and folded his hands. 

“‘ Now tell me what you’re trying to write about,”’ she said 
coaxingly. 

‘Why, I told you,” he complained. ‘ This is the Threnos 
of Danaé, for the Court. It'll be recited next month at the 
festival, and it’s got to be rehearsed. And here we are three 
days off the end of Maimakterion.”’ 

‘Tell me the story of Danaé,” she said. 

** Acrisius, King of Argos,”’ he began, ‘‘ having learnt from 
an oracle that any son of his wife Danaé, should she bear 
one, would kill him, imprisoned her in a subterranean dungeon 
built of bronze.”’ 

Myrrha yawned slightly behind her husband's head. 

‘Go on, dear,” she said. ‘‘ I know that part.” 

‘* Danaé,” said the poet, suddenly enraptured, ‘‘ was more 
exquisite than the anemone and fairer than the jonquil. Her 
eyes were green like pools in the grey limestone ; her hair had 
in it the redness of the sunset, and her neck—Ah, never before 
her had there been a maid so fair, so fragrant, so gentle, and so 
prudent, and there never will be.” 

** Yes, dear, I know,” said Myrrha, this time quite frostily 
(her eyes were brown). ‘‘ But get along a little more quickly 
with the story.” 

Simonides, his spirits slightly dashed, glanced up, and 
caught her look. 

“You absurd person!” he cried ; and in his turn he kissed 
her, but she ducked her head, and his salute alighted crooked, 
on her ear. 

But for all that, harmony was better than restored. 

‘‘ Then came the Golden Rain . . . Ah, when I read you 
that part, my Myrrha! How she sat there, with the open roof 
above her, and the wan moon, and the spear points of the 
stars—so cold, so lonely—her grey-green robes spread round 
her on the black floor . . . and how the stars suddenly reeled 


and grew innumerable, and flushed and flashed, and fell in 


golden tears... you can hear the swift patter in my verses,” 
he cried exultantly, ‘‘and then the wide warm rhythm when 
the God made his Presence known to her, and told her 
how He loved her . . It must be chanted to a solemn tone; 
a slow, deep voice ; calm, peaceful, austere 

‘“‘ Well, and then,” he went on, petulantly, “I'd just got 
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to the part where Acrisius had discovered her baby, Perseus, 
and had set her a-sail in the oak chest on the Aegaean sea, 
and the storm had begun.” 

“You've got excellent weather,” she said encouragingly, 
**to help you to do the storm. 

And in effect the wind was howling, and the cypresses 
bending and creaking; the rain whistled off the tiles and 
rushed in the gutter, and afar the sea moaned hoarsely. 

‘* Indeed, I have,’”’ he answered. ‘‘ And I had the initial 
line so well—the whole dipping and pitching of the coffer 


in the huge hollow waves : 
OTE Napvakt é€v—Oatdaréa 


you can see her slide down and quickly up—up—the wave, 
hang poised, and then down and up again. Now can’t you, 
Myrrha?” 

‘“Yes, dear,” she said obediently. 


‘é 


But why can’t you 
goon?” 

** Because of that infernal noise,’”’ growled he. 

‘Well, Baby White-thoughts shall be made to pay for the 
harm she’s done, and shall tell us what to put next.” 

She opened the door and called Leukonoé. 

“Come here, White-thoughts,” she cried. ‘‘ Mummy and 
Baby-baby-White-thoughts are in a big box floating on the 
sea, and it’s rough, and the spray is splashing up and Baby 
White-thoughts will get all wet.” 

“No!” cried Leukonoé, “ because Baby White-thoughts 
will snuggle down into Mummy’s big red cloak and be covered 
quite up, and so she won’t get wet.” 

“But what will Mummy do if she can’t see her Baby-girl 
any more, because she’s all hidden away ?” 

‘“‘Mummy may peep now and then, and see Baby’s face 
and Mummy may kiss it and cover it up warm again.” 

(Simonides ecstatically wrote a line. 

‘But Mummy’s socold and so lonely, and she sees the big 
waves, and she’s wet with the rain, and she does so want 
someone to comfort her, and White-thoughts has gone to 
sleep !”” 

“And she woke her babe, and she cried 





began 
Simonides ... 

** Did she, Baby ?” said the mother. 

*“O no, Mummy!” cried White-thoughts. ‘‘ Baby couldn't 
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help going to sleep in the crimson cloak, though she did try 
hard to keep awake to comfort Mummy. But when Baby had 
gone to sleep, Mummy is so brave she’d never have waked 
Baby up for fear Baby should be frightened too.” 

‘You exquisite child!” exclaimed her astonished father. 

“She’s a little White-thoughts,” laughed her mother. 

‘But Mummy, that’s what you'd have thought,” said the 
baby, standing up on her mother’s knees and kissing her. 

““You Sweetness,” said Myrrha, kissing her, too, in both 
eyes, ‘‘ and now what comes next?” 

‘‘Mummy would have prayed to the God,” averred the 
baby. 

“‘Oho,” said Simonides to his wife. ‘And pray what 
would poor Danaé have said to Zeus, madam? It was Zeus 
who was responsible for her perilous voyage, you know. 

I think I see a splendid bitter speech preparing for me 
though I fear impiety.” 

Leukonoé listened open-eyed. 

‘‘Alas!” said her mother: ‘‘ Yes, what would she have 
said to Zeus? 

And she had a moment’s vision of the fate of women, 


” 


driven on to tossing seas of doubt and heartbreak by a hidden 
destiny. And she was silent. 

** But Mummy,” said White-thoughts, as the silence lasted : 
*‘did Daddy say the God put you in the box in the sea ?”’ 

“Yes, darling,’’ said she: ‘* Daddy said almost that.” 

“Well, Mummy, what were you afraid of? The dear gods 
could see you on the sea, couldn’t they? and they wouldn’t let 
it hurt you if they saw you in the storm.” 

Myrrha still sat quiet. 

‘* Some God was guide,” she quoted at last: ‘‘‘ «ai tus Oeos 
iryewovevev. That must be it, I suppose. Ah, Simonides; 
there’s the answer! Homer answers everything, and even you 
will never beat him!” 

‘‘My dear,” said Simonides, to whom comparisons were 
particularly odious, ‘‘you’re a very well-educated woman, I 
know; but it’s quite bad enough to have people compar- 
ing me with persons like Lasos and Anacreon and that 
detestable young prig, the Theban Pindar. And now Homer! 
Don’t please talk to me of Homer. I don’t go in for 


epic.” 
‘No, dearest,” said she, looking over his shoulder, for he 
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had >< cribbling while the baby talked: ‘“‘ Why, you've 
writt iole strophe! Read it to me.” 
cha,” said he, solemnly, ‘‘in no language that has 
that will’ be, shall you find a poet capable of putting 
i \houghts of mine toa diviner rhythm. Listen to the waves 
be: iting, to her heart sinking and leaping, to her thoughts and 
hopes and angers wavering,” and he read: 


Her in the carven chest 
What time the gust and gale and surging wave 
Smote into fear, and set her eyes a-stream, 
She Perseus in her dear embraces press’d, 
And spoke, O baby mine, what grief I have 
But thou soft-sleepest, soul unruffled, sweet a-dream 
In cruel cradle of bronze-rivetted oak 
’Neath skies unlit and midnight’s murky cloak. 
You have no care, 
Dear little eyes, curtained in hiding hair, 
Dear little face, in crimson robe so pale, 
For the deep racing wave, salt spray, and streaming gale 
She weeps. 
Alas! to thee if horror horror were, 
Wouldst thou not wake, O sweet, my words to hear 
She recovers herself 
Ah no! but sleep, my babe—and sleep, O sea, 
And sleep, heart’s anguish infinite ; 
And ah—some change of heart, Sire Zeus, from 7hee 
Lord—if.my prayer hath been beyond the right 
Presumptuous, pardon me . 


What he actually wrote was this: 


ore Adpvaxe ev Sacdadr€a 
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[and who shall say that he was wrong, and that his words 
could, by any skill how great soever, be equalled in the music 
of any other tongue ?] 

‘And now,” she said, quietly, ‘‘ now that Danaé, after her 
one impulse of distrust and anger, is once more docile, what 
shall she say to the God?” 

“Well,” said he, ‘‘she must be certain that He will guide 
His elect maiden and her baby to a safe port, and that He 
will make her suffering worth while, and will bring the babe 
But I dare not write her words till 


to some great destiny. 
I shall first have prayed.” 
He rose, and the baby White-thoughts ran to the door. 
‘*Come out, dear Sun,” she called: “"E&€ey’ 6 hid’ He.” 
Ce C. Me 
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THE MONTH has already called attention to the steady de- 
velopment in this country of that Catholic Social Movement 
which has for object the union and co-ordination of all the 
activities inspired by the Faith, in the endeavour to bring 
abou: a full recognition of Christian principles in social legis- 
lation and in the public opinion that produces it. Although 
not confined to the Catholic Social Guild, this movement is 
naturally most perceptible in the fortunes of that organiza- 
tion which was founded precisely in order to arouse, direct 
and encourage in those of the Household the desire to reform 
the sad economic conditions created in the community by 
its long severance from Catholic influences. The C.S.G. may 
justly congratulate itself that its educative efforts during the 
three short years of its existence were not only rewarded by 
what the Bishop of Salford very kindly called the “ record 
meeting” at the Norwich Congress in August last, but also re- 
ceived a further stimulus in various papers read at the sec- 
tional meetings of other societies, which showed that all over 
the country Catholics have acquired the habit of “ thinking 
socially.” The mere fact that at the great mass meeting, 
organized by the Catholic Women’s League, the programme 
consisted of a series of papers on “‘ Women’s Work and 
Wages.”’ is significant of this growing interest in matters of 
citizenship. 

All these welcome signs of practical enthusiasm sug- 
gest the questions: What is to be the future of the Catholic 
Social Movement? What form of organization is it likely 
to take, having in view the nature of the task it seeks to accom- 
plishr In attempting to give some answers to these ques- 
tions I shall consider the Catholic Social Guild to be the 
centre and the organ of the movement. This is perhaps 
taking the Guild at what it aims to be rather than at what 
it is at present. For the Guild does not itself embrace the 
whole movement; it is only one item in a widespread de- 
8) 
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velopment. If we take a complete view of all our Catholic 
activities, there are, of course, many other agencies in our 
midst, the natural and spontaneous outcome of Christian 
charity, of which the origins go far back into history and the 
recorded achievements are part of our heritage. To say 
nothing of those dedicated lives which aim at the closest 
following of the beneficent Saviour, and which practised the 
Works of Mercy in an heroic degree long before the humani- 
tarian movement of our day, we have such organizations as 
the St. Vincent de Paul Society, the Ladies of Charity, the 
Franciscan and Dominican tertiaries, the Catholic Women’s 
League, and numerous like bodies in whose programme of 
activities social work occupies a more or less prominent posi- 
tion. But the C.S.G. represents an aim more fundamental 
than any other association puts before it, viz., the study of 
the principles that underlie true reform, the needs that call 
for succour, the methods of redress, the motives that give it 
strength and permanency. In the words of Father Plater, 
describing in the pages of THE MONTH! its inauguration, 
it was meant to be “a clearing house of social information, 
a recruiting ground for social workers and a centre of social 
investigation.” Accordingly, whilst recognizing that all 
Catholic societies with a practical programme contribute valu- 
able aid to social betterment directly or indirectly, none of 
them professes a mission so exclusively and co comprehen- 
sively social as the Catholic Social Guild. I say, exclusively 
social, because as an organization the Guild is not concerned 
with the personal perfection of its members or with purely 
charitable efforts to relieve cases of individual need. And 
its work is the most comprehensive in the sense that it takes 
into account everything that bears upon the social question, 
whether immediately or remotely. It is scarcely necessary 
to say that, like all other Catholic social organizations, the 
Guild, though it confines itself to social work, does not regard 
such work as an end in itself. It concerns itself with the 
temporal for the sake of the eternal. Catholic social work 
must be prompted by religious motives, guided by religious 
principles, and directed to the glory of God and the advance- 
ment of religion as its final end. 

Although the purpose of this article is to discuss the future 
development of the Catholic Social Movement as partly em- 
bodied in the C.S.G. it may be useful to dwell for a moment 
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on the needs that brought the movement into being. 
Speaking then in the broadest and briefest terms its raison 
@ étre is threefold. First, because in some important matters 
the existing social system is out of harmony with the principles 
of Christian morality ; secondly, because under existing social 
conditions it is difficult or impossible for large sections of the 
population to live proper human or Christian lives; thirdly, 
because there is much danger that in their efforts to remedy 
present ills, men will adopt means of reform which are mor- 
ally wrong and would therefore be socially disastrous. 

Now, as the need which calls for action is threefold, so 
we are confronted with a threefold task. First, we have to 
bring all social and economic arrangements into harmony 
with Christian principles ; secondly, we must strive to ensure 
for every individual an environment favourable to a full 
Christian life, and thirdly we must preach and teach the 
socia! principles of Catholicism so that all may know, not 
only what are our constructive proposals, but also why we 
must oppose certain alternative schemes which have been put 
forward. 

This task here adumbrated is obviously a considerable 
one, not to be accomplished in one generation, or without 
the aid of forces more powerful than merely utilitarian philo- 
sophy can supply. As the perfection of the individual, so 
the perfection of the social organism can only be reached 
by complete adhesion to Christian principles, and in this 
sense, as I have said, anything and everything that is truly 
Catholic work is also truly social work. And therefore we 
cannot hope to see the “ reign of justice ” completely estab- 
lished upon earth except through the agency of God’s Church 
in making society Catholic. Hence to rebaptize and Chris- 
tianize the commonwealth is the ultimate end and aim of 
the Catholic Social Movement. 

It is inevitable that most of those who labour for the 
prevalence of Christian principles do not realize this result 
explicitly. The majority of the actors in all great world- 
movements are unconscious of the part they play. But a 
certain far-sighted few will always have a vision of the com- 
mon goal to which all the various efforts of all the workers 
tend. And this conscious minority, by their deeper know- 
ledge and wider outlook, will be able to increase enormously 
the efficiency of the general movement by working to co- 
ordinate the efforts of the separate forces, to prevent over- 
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lapping, and to direct attention to the fields where work is 
most needed and would be most richly rewarded. 

Now it is, as I conceive it, the special province of the 
Catholic Social Guild to act as such a conscious minority 
in the larger Catholic Social Movement. Its function is to 
survey the whole field of action; to note what is already 
being done by the various agencies; to see what necessary 
work is being left undone, and to endeavour to remedy the 
deficiency. Hence the Guild must gather and disseminate 
knowledge; and the Guild must be composed primarily of 
students and writers. Neither abundance of members, nor 
of finances, nor of energy, nor of enthusiasm will avail with- 
out wide and deep knowledge and powers of clear exposition. 
Therefore the first business of the Guild, both in time and 
in importance, is the study of social science. Its founders 
were well aware of this necessity, their aim was to trace the 
route and supply the impulse; and hence practically all the 
activities of the Guild up to this have been devoted to the 
organization and direction of study-clubs and the production 
and circulation of literature dealing with social questions. 

The study-clubs already existing comprise the most varied 
types. There are clubs of ecclesiastical students, clubs of 
working men, clubs of well-to-do ladies, clubs of boys and 
of girls belonging to the upper forms in our secondary 
schools. This differentiation is as it should be, for Catholics 
in different social positions will have different social respon- 
sibilities and opportunities, different ways of influencing their 
neighbours and of effecting the common purpose of permeat- 
ing society with Catholic principles. Thus in the case of 
Catholic working men it is perhaps most immediately neces- 
sary that they should know what are the ethical and practical 
objections to Socialism. In the case of Catholic employers 
it is necessary that they should consider most carefully their 
obligations in the matter of paying to their employees a liv- 
ing wage. This is a point on which very great stress is de- 
servedly Jaid. The labourer’s right to a living wage and 
the corresponding duty of the employer are very clear, con- 
sidered as abstract principles. But the detailed application 
of those principles to the complexities of modern competitive 
industry is fraught with bewildering difficulties. In these 
circumstances it is rarely easy to decide what are the strict 
obligations of particular employers. But the difficulty should 
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not preclude the effort. And in any case, much could be 
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done to conciliate the goodwill of the working classes to- 
wards the Church, if Catholic employers were distinguished 
as a body for generous treatment of their employees. Every- 
one who is acquainted with the psychology of the working- 
man will agree with me on this. Working people are prone 
to broad and hasty generalizations, such as: “ Teetotalers 
are bad people to work for,” or “* Chapel-folk are worse mas- 
ters than Church-folk.”” Not that I hold that these are safe. 
generalizations to make, but they illustrate the rough-and- 
ready working class habits of thought. Every electioneer- 
ing agent knows the party value of a popular employer in a 
locality, and priests know the scandal caused by a Catholic 
employer who is over-hard on his work-people, although he 
do his duty in other respects. He who fails in one point, 
offends in all. So more is gained than the mere peace and 
contentment of the industrial community by a readiness on 
the part of the Catholic to recognize just claims and even 
to incline to the side of generosity towards those in his ser- 
vice. His conduct will redound to the credit of Catholicity, 
and predispose minds to admit the faith. This is a point to 
be put emphatically before the young men in our colleges 
at a time when the fascination of money-making has not yet 
had a chance of blunting their finer ethical perceptions. 

I have said that the chief need of the Catholic working 
classes is to be safeguarded against the dangers of Socialism. 
It is not so simple a thing to describe precisely the real 
nature of these dangers, owing to the distinction between 
Socialism as an abstract theory and Socialism as a practical 
movement, and also to the peculiar relation of Socialism to 
Labour politics in this country. As far as the masses of 
working men are concerned the theoretical errors of Socialism 
have made little real impression. Of the electors who vote 
for Socialist candidates, only a small proportion are influ- 
enced by intelligible theories, and even among the men that 
profess themselves Socialists, those who run Socialist clubs, 
organize Socialist meetings and canvass for Socialist candi- 
dates, only a minority have any educated grasp of abstract 
theories. Questioned as to their creed, they would tell you 
that they believed in State ownership of the means of pro- 
duction, distribution and exchange. But they understand so 
little the implications of their shibboleth that they would 
as enthusiastically support peasant proprietorship as land 
nationalization, provided the former policy had the appear- 
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ance of being something in favour of the ‘ Have-nots ” at 
the expense of the “ Haves.” 

It is class-feeling, class-interests, desire for improvements 
in their economic conditions unjustly withheld, that attract 
working men to the Socialist and Labour movements. Once 
connected with these movements a man is gradually absorbed 
in its aims, and practically committed to a support of its policy. 
Herein, I think, lies the main peril for Catholics. It is 
not so much that they may become indoctrinated with false 
theories as that they may become unduly attached to move- 
ments which are non-religious, and which on occasion may 
be anti-religious. The fact that the fundamental principles 
of Socialism can be shown to be opposed to true morality, 
and that the Labour movement is largely under Socialist in- 
fluence, makes it more than a mere possibility that the move- 
ment will sometime clash with religion. 

How then should we guard against the danger? It would 
be futile to attempt to keep Catholic working men away, not 
only from Socialism, but from the Labour movement also. 
Catholic working men will always be, as they have every 
right to be, just as anxious as their fellows to secure Labour 
representation and the betterment of their economic condi- 
tions. As things are in this country they cannot form a separ- 
ate Catholic Labour party, so they have to join for those 
specific purposes a party which contains some anti-Catholic 
Socialists, just as Catholic Conservatives unite with Orange- 
men and Catholic Liberals with secular educationists, to 
further their political ideals. 

It is true that Catholic Labour men are exceptionally ex- 
posed to danger in their political environment; all the more 
reason for endeavouring to fortify them against those dan- 
gers. The first and best antidote is the deepening and 
strengthening of their spiritual life. For this purpose the 
ordinary action of the Church, the Sacraments, prayer, ser- 
mons, confraternities, &c., is wisely supplemented in these 
latter days by workers’ retreats. But to keep to the methods 
which may be adopted by a lay-organization like the Catho- 
lic Social Guild; there is no more obvious means than courses 
of instruction (supplied by lectures or papers) to familiarize 
Catholic working men with the doctrines of the Church on 
such matters as private property, the living wage, the rights 
and duties of employers and employed. It is most import- 
ant that our working men should know that the Church not 
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only permits, but actually commands us to make strenuous 
efforts for social betterment. Whilst a certain amount of 
negative criticism of Socialism and other theories cannot be 
dispensed with,.most of our attention must be given to the 
expounding of positive doctrine. Working men are much 
more likely to be impressed by knowing what the Church 
advocates than by knowing what she condemns. 

They will grasp all this the more readily and thoroughly. 
if it is placed in its historical setting, if they learn something 
of what the Church has done in the past for society in general 
and the working classes in particular. The influence of the 
Church on the institution of slavery in the Roman Empire, 
the work of the monastic orders in preserving the tradition of 
civilization during the chaos following the downfall of the 
Empire, the Church’s championship of the serfs, the effect of 
the “‘ truce of God” in saving feudal society from chronic 
anarchy, the breaking-down of class barriers by the appoint- 
ment of serf-born clerics to the highest ecclesiastical dig- 
nities, the educational work of the clergy, secular as well 
as regular, the prohibition of Usury, the organization of Craft 
Guilds,—these are a few of the subjects which call for popu- 
lar treatment in books, pamphlets and lectures, designed to 
show the influence of Catholicism on social evolution. If 
Catholic working men can only get an accurate knowledge 
of the past achievements of the Church and of her attitude 
in regard to present social conditions, we may be assured 
that their faith and loyalty will resist the most plausible 
Socialist attacks, and that they will take the right course 
if anything so unfortunate happens as a collision between 
their economic interests as a class and their religious duties 
as Catholics. 

This, then, is the need of the moment,—to convey this 
detailed historical and doctrinal information to Catholic 
working men. It is done frequently enough but generally 
incidentally, in sermons: other more direct and formal means 
must also be adopted, viz., literature and lecturers. My 
readers know what a good start the Catholic Social Guild 
has already made in this direction, how its members have 
found the veteran Catholic Truth Society ever ready to pub- 
lish their writings on social subjects—in no department is 
Catholic Truth more needed than in our modern social rela- 
tions—and how with its present limited resources it has in- 
augurated a series of Social Studies appealing to a wider 
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public. Lecturers, too, it has supplied and is supplying, as 
far as is possible, but this branch of its work is capable of 
much development. About the training of lecturers, more 
presently: first a word must be said about audiences. Such 
may be readily provided by the various organizations already 
existing amongst our Catholic men—the various Catholic 
Federations, the Catholic Trade Unionists’ Associations, the 
Catholic Young Men’s Society, &c. There are other organiza- 
tions too, of a more or less political character, with which it 
would be very desirable that the Guild lecturers should come 
into contact, for nowadays the State is pushing so far into all 
social and industrial relations that domestic politics are 
economics as well. These organizations, consisting mainly of 
our Irish fellow-citizens, are predominantly Catholic in com- 
position,t but there is no reason why, given the trained lec- 
turer, the Catholic message should not be delivered to bodies 
of non-Catholics as well. By this means large numbers of men 
would be reached who might never attend a meeting or- 
ganized by the other Catholic societies with which they are, 
for political or religious motives, out of touch. 

So far I have discussed the needs of the ordinary man, 
and I have said that his Faith is not much endangered by 
erroneous theories for the simple reason that he does not 
worry about theories at all. But among the working classes 
may be found another type of man of which that cannot be 
said,—men who have an aptitude for speculative reasoning, 
yet who have usually received no more than the scanty ele- 
mentary education given to the children of the poor, with its 
lack of systematic mental training, who, nevertheless, have 
reacl eagerly whatever literature has come their way, who, 
using whatever other educational agencies are open to them 
after school life, develop an insatiable appetite for contro- 
versy and for the investigation of social theories, especially 
those that appear new and up-to-date. 

These are the sort of men who, however they begin, usu- 
ally blossom into Socialist orators. Their intellectual quali- 
ties give them an ascendancy over their fellow-workmen, and 
they become prominent in the labour movement of their 
locality. Not infrequently this type becomes a Freethinker 


1 For instance, the ‘‘ United Irish League’’ and the “Ancient Order of 
Hibernians."’ It is very desirable that the work of the C.S.G. should be put 
before such bodies as these, for all their activities are by no means absorbed in 
politics 
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—in religion—chiefly because freethought literature is so 
cheap and abundant amongst his class. Now amongst Catho- 
lic working men there is a proportionate number with this 
type of mind. Sometimes their intellectual activity is accom- 
panied by great enthusiasm for the Church, and then such men 
become apostles in their own sphere. But in other cases, the 
contrary happens. Indiscriminate reading of anti-Christian 
literature, whether economic or religious, or the influence of 
some persuasive infidel, or moral lapse—the causes are easily 
diagnosed—makes them swerve from the true path: they have 
never known the doctrines of their own faith and condemn 
them unheard: they become intoxicated with the ideas of 
“ freethought,” “ progress,’”’ &c. Or it may be that what is 
good in them—the recoil of their humanity at the sight of 
social evils in which apparently the Church acquiesces—makes 
them a prey to Socialist theories and puts them to some ex- 
tent in opposition to their Faith. This they do not lose im- 
mediately on becoming Socialists. At first they may even 
hope to combine Socialism with Catholicity, and style them- 
selves accordingly ‘“* Catholic Socialists.””. But before long 
the secularist spirit of the Socialist movement infects their 
minds, they lose respect for ecclesiastical authority, their 
Faith weakens gradually, and eventually dies. 

For men of this type we must make special provision. 
No doubt they are often blameworthy for not taking all the 
measures within their power to learn what the Church has 
to say for herself and their apostacy is often largely due to 
manifest intellectual pride. Nevertheless, it is our duty to 
save such men from their faults and to safeguard them from 
the particular dangers to which they are temperamentally 
exposed. If these men had a grip of Catholic philo- 
sophy before they encountered the vague and inconsistent 
theories of Socialism or Materialism, they would rarely suc- 
cumb. If they could study and exercise their intellectual 
faculties under Catholic guidance, I think they would almost 
always be saved to the Church. Catholic study-clubs are the 
best means of attracting sueh men and keeping them under 
Catholic influences. Then they would not only be preserved 
from lapsing into unbelief, but they might be trained to be- 
come capable and devoted propagandists of Catholic prin- 
ciple. Instead of becoming Socialist orators, they would 
then become Catholic orators, powers for good in their respec- 
tive trade unions, and able to put before audiences of their 
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own class cogent expositions of Catholic doctrine, to form, 
in a word, a corps of lecturers such as the Guild needs. Such 
men are well worth finding out and encouraging by every 
possible means. Very often a parochial study-club will bring 
them to light. 

Study-clubs are of such importance and value that they 
must continue to be one of the chief concerns of the Catho- 
lic Social Guild. To yield the best results they require care- 
ful organization. The Guild, we may hope, will ultimately 
have a central bureau in constant touch with every study- 
club, giving advice on subjects of studies, choice of books, 
solution of difficulties, methods of obtaining specialized in- 
struction, &c., &c. Further, the Guild ought to be able to 
send out specially-trained lecturers to visit study-clubs, and 
personally discuss with the members their methods and sub- 
jects of study. And yet another function of the Central 
Bureau might be to give correspondence tuition to private 
students. There will always be a large number of would- 
be students, who for various reasons are unable to join study- 
clubs, and whose wants can only be supplied by a system of 
correspondence. Correspondence tuition is one of the most 
popular of modern educational methods, and it is given ona 
vast scale by certain commercial undertakings. The method 
is also utilized by such institutions as the Central Labour 
College in London and Ruskin College, Oxford. The latter 
has over 8,000 correspondence students on its books, so there 
is evidently a considerable demand for this kind of teaching. 

It goes without saying that if the Catholic Social Move- 
ment is to be the power it should be, it will need something 
besides efficient organization and machinery for educational 
work among the masses. To teach the teachers of the masses 
and to appeal to thoughtful and educated men outside the 
Church, we must have our highly-trained scholars in social 
science. The best minds of our time are searching for a 
theory of social life, a theory that will explain the present and 
the past, and indicate the way of true progress in the future. 
Fr. R. P. Garrold, S.J., somewhere gives expression to a 
longing for the creation of a sound Catholic sociology, a 
new and true Positivism such as Brunetiére conceived, and 
might, perhaps, had he been spared, have himself produced. 

Bishop von Ketteler used to say that the fight between the 
Church and her enemies would eventually quit the domain 
of dogma and rage afresh in the domain of the social prob- 
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lem. We are already witnessing the fulfilment of Ketteler’s 
prophecy. And the considerations put forward in these pages 
make me think also that we can see how the Church is going 
to triumph. For if Catholic thinkers arise who shall realize 
the dream of Brunetiére, if Catholics in every rank of society 
give glory to God’s Church before men by earnest fulfilment 
of their social responsibilities, if the masses of Catholic 
workers remain loyal to the Church, then the social force of 
Catholicism will be irresistible. Society, diseased and suffer- 
ing as it at present is, will speedily regain health under the 
purifying influence, and so far as they are of goodwill, all 
men will see that in things temporal as in things spiritual, 
the Catholic Church is the salvation of the world. 


H. SOMERVILLE. 











The Dago's Poet. 


——— 


T. A. DALY AND HIS POEMS. 


FAMILIARITY, it is to be feared, has in the case of Father 
O'Flynn bred its usual offspring, yet the attraction that gained 
the popularity of that ballad is still strong enough to make 
one read with more than the careless attention usually afforded 
to vagrant magazine verse, a poem written in the metre of the 
old song and boldly an imitation of it, though applied to a 
somewhat different personality. 

Oh Nora McHugh, you’ve the blarneyin’ twist in you. 

Where is the anger could drame 0’ resistin’ you ? 

Faix we'll be spilin’ you, 

Blind to the g 

While there’s a smile in you, 

Nora McHugh. 


uile in you, 


So the refrain rings on in one’s ears after the rather less 
natural context has been forgotten, and rings with sufficient 
insistence to make one welcome another vagrant poem over 
the same signature, come across by chance months after the 
reading of the first. 


In the corner of the alley 

Sits Cordaylia McNally, 

In the corner of the alley, where the people come and go 
In a penitent procession 

Passing to and from Confession 

To the old church of St. Joseph that was builded long ago. 


Oh ‘tis well she knows there’s many 
Has the charitable penny 

More convenient to their fingers then than any other day. 
An’ her tongue it is so sootherin’ 

An’ so masterful deluderin’ 

rhere are mortial few whatever she'll be lettin’ get away. 
For, oh! the Irish eyes of her 

They twinkle at ye so, 

Ye hate to think the sighs of her 

Are part of the disguise of her 

So faix she has yer penny gathered in before ye know. 
There’s small use in walkin’ fasther 

In the hope ye’ll sneak in past her, 

Shure she'll let ye go unnoticed wid yer little load o’ sin. 
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But man, she has you spotted 

An’ yer penny good as potted 

For she knows that you'll be softer comin’ out than goin’ in. 
For there’s nothin’ but good nature 


In the manest Irish creature 
Whin he feels the soul inside o’ him is free from every biot ; 


Should Cordaylia address ye 
Wid her sootherin’ “ God bless ye” 
Tis not you will dare to judge if she’s deservin’ it or not. . .- 

Poetry and Catholicity and humour are not often blended 
into so harmonius a whole that one can afford to remain in 
ignorance of the pen-sisters of such a creation as Cordaylia 
and the immediate result of making her acquaintance was an 
order to America for the collected poems of Thomas Augustine 
Daly, and this was followed by some investigations into the 
career of the poet himself. 

T. A. Daly was born in Philadelphia in 1871, of Irish 
parents. From Villa Nova College he passed to Fordham 
University, and, having obtained his degree, he served his 
apprenticeship in the literary world in the office of the 
Philadelphia Record, which he left ten years later to take up 
the managership of the Catholic Standard and Times, of the 
same city, a position which he has held ever since. 

Many, if not all, of his poems have appeared for the first 
time in the columns of this paper, before being collected in 
book form, and although the second volume to appear, Carmina, 
includes several of the titles that go to make up the first 
volume, Canzoni, no one who has secured the former will 
be satisfied until the latter is also in his possession. 

The title-page of Canzoni holds two surprises for the 
ignorant British reader. The book has already passed into 
its seventh edition, and the frontispiece represents, not fellow- 
country folk of Cordaylia and Norah McHugh, but peasants 
as plainly Italian as is the title of the book. For T. A. Daly, 
despite his name and parentage, despite his Irish feeling and 
his irresistible Irish humour, is par excellence the Laureate of 
the Italian immigrant in America. 

The ‘ Dagos,” as the Italian immigrants are familiarly 
named in the United States, do not appeal as a body to the 
inhabitants of the country of their adoption. Their faults 
are numerous and very apparent, their virtues, though also 


numerous, take more time to see than the average American 
cares to spare from the amassing of dollars. Still Mr. Daly 
has not only sought and found them, but he has proclaimed 
them from the housetop of his writings. 



















be stifled. 
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W’at for you call me Dagoman 
An’ mak so bad a face? 

Ees no room for Eetalian 

Een deesa bigga place? 


So run the opening lines of the plaint of one of the 
despised race, and certainly the case he states is a strong one, 
even from the point of national development, to say nothing 
of Christianity, whilst, if love of country and of nature, 
appreciation of beauty and disgust of sordidness count for 
anything, the Dago unconsciously exalts his own qualities 
again in one of the gems of the collection, Da Sweeta Soil, 
His winter work lies in the city, and his cry of revolt cannot 


More dirty an’ more mean I feel 
Than I am look to you. 
An’ oh my soul eenside es seeck 
But w’at am I gona do? 


Ees nothin’ sweet in ceety street 
To mak me better man 

All men an’ things that I am meet. 
Mak meanness all dey can. 

An’ all dey speak ees ogly words 
An’ do som ogly theeng, 

So even too dose leetla birds 

That ought be glad an’ seeng— 


Dey fight together in da dirt 
For dirty food dey eat ; 

An’ so my soul eenside ees hurt, 
For work een ceety street. 


But when the Spring comes his ‘‘ boss” sends him out on 
a job in the country. 


How can I[ mak you ondrastand 
You are so grand, so reech, 

To know da joy I feel, ma frand, 
For deeg dees countra deetch. 


I sweeng ma peeck, an’ oh! da smal 
When first I turn da sod— 

So sweet ! Excuse me eef I tal! 
Ees like da breath of God. 


So pure da soil, like Eetaly 

I stoop an’ tak a piece 

An den,—Oh ! donta laugh at me— 
I talk to eet an’ kees ! 


An’ while I do dees foola theeng 
And mak so seely tears 

Ees com a pritta bird an’ seeng 
Hees music in my ears. 
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You know dees ’Mericana bird 
Weeth breast so lika flame 

So red. I do not know the word 
You say for call hees name 


But what he seeng ees plain to me 

An’ dees ees part of eet— 

“ Ees spreeng, ees spreeng een Eetaly,” 
So sweeta sweeta sweet ! 

Mr. Daly has shown himself, as contemporary opinion 
owns, not only a poet, but a sociologist of no mean value. 
No one who has even skimmed through his Dago verses, can 
continue to despise his Italian fellow-citizen. ‘Mr. Daly 
has laid bare the soul of the Italian . . . . He has shown us 
his nobility of character, his unerring artistic instinct, his 
wealth of sentiment, his fine romantic nature —all inestimable 
assets to America” so writes P. J. Coleman (and it might be 
added, that he shows, too, how God and religion—however 
much or little he may attend to the laws of the Church—are 
so much a part of him as the breath he draws.) ‘* Mr. Daly,” 
says Julian Hawthorne in the New York A merican, “‘ is a master 
of the Italian and the Irish, and his little volume of Canzoni 
is a masterpiece. As for his Irish pieces, he may be an 
Irishman himself, and, besides, the Irish are not in the same 
category as our other guests. They know our tongue, but they 
lend to it a special inimitable flavour. But his Italian studies 
are really marvellous . . . . They are incomparable. 

Asan example he quotes Mia Carlotta, certainly a delightful 
specimen but, to our minds, it is surpassed by Leetla humpy 
Jeem. “Justa wors wan in da pack” of boys who grab the 
bananas and peanuts off the old Dago’s stand, but, as the fruit- 
seller says pathetically, 

How am I gona get mada weeth heem? 
He gotta da hump on da back. 
Then after further explanations— 
So always I maka pretend I no see 
How mucha banana he tak. 
I theenk I would like someone do dat for me 
Eef I gotta hump on da back. 

Finally, the big Irish policeman says that it would be better 
for Jim to die than to grow up a thief, and more poetically and 
less baldly the Dago agrees with him. 

I no like be theenkin’ bad luck, but O my! 
I weeshin’ for everyone’s sak’ 
Dey soon get new angela up in da sky 
Dat gotta da hump on da back. 
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The intercourse between the two nations that the poet 
loves is touched delightfully in several poems. In one the 
Dago, whose child is ill, tells how the “great beeg Irishman, 
Father Domineec Macann”’ 

Talk so rough he mak’ me cry 
Say ees besta boy should die 
So he go to Heaven queeck. 

Nevertheless, soon after this, ‘‘ gran’ doctor ” comes to the 
banana stand. 

When I ask who sent him here 

He jus’ laugh, he no weel speak 
Only justa for to say 

‘*You no gotta cent to pay 

I gon feex dees boy dat’s seeck.” 

And the Dago’s conclusion is, after all, that his benefactor 
is— 

Dat beeg hearta man an’ true 
Padre Domineec. 

The other is pure humour without any sentiment. The Dago 
is working under an Irish ‘‘ boss” who declares that every 
workman, be he 

French, Anglaice, Dago, Dootch or w’at 
must wear St. Patrick’s colour on his feast, or else his head 
will be “‘ poonched.” 
So I gat some green to show 
For the San Patritcio, 
says the Dago. 
3ut later, the sight of his country’s colour borne by an 
alien rouses the ire of another Irishman passing by, who 
declares— 
Green is for the Irishman, 
No for dumb Eetalian ! 
Tak it off, he say, an’ my! 
He is poonch me in the eye. 
And the poor Dago’s rueful comment is not without reason. 
Irishman, you nevva know 
How you're goin’ to please him, so 
What de deuce yo goin’ to do. 

But though the humour in both the Irish and the Italian 
verses is almost everywhere apparent, there is deepest, truest 
pathos also to be found. 

“‘ Leetla Joe,” whose ambition is to be a policeman, falls ill. 

Leetla Joe he lay hees cheek 
On my breast w’en he ees seeck. 
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And the cry, straight from the father’s heart— 


Oh so sweet to hug to me 
Leetla Joe. 

The last verse tells in simple language the story of many 
a broken heart in America, but here kind Death has averted 
the tragedy that elsewhere is no uncommon thing. 

But baycause I’m ’fraid dat he 
Wan day would be shame of me, 
Shame for call me “ Pop” an’ know 
W’en he’s fina American 

I’m so poor old Dagoman, 

W’en I go 

Where hees grave ees on da heell 
Dere ees joy for me to feel 

Dat my heart can keep him steell 
Leetla Joe. 

Again and again comes the same story of a young life 
garnered by the angels, and each time, though it goes 
poignantly to the heart, there is a touch of comfort—a touch 
that could only come from one who has a sure and certain 
belief that ‘‘of such is the Kingdom of Heaven.” 

There is the ‘‘ leetla boy” who was so cold, “‘ he no could 
wait” for the sun of spring-time. There is the little boy 
Jack, who asked ‘if the stars were not the eyes of good little 
boys who died.” Then one night the man in the moon, 
looking down at the cottage window, missed the boy, and 





wondered where he was 
Till he saw two stars in the sky at his back 
That he never had seen before. 


Then there is the child who smeared the white paint of the 
door every day with fingers fresh from the coal box, and who 
was deeply hurt at being washed. 

But it hurts us now to contemplate the cleanness 
Of everything about this quiet place 

All the fingermarks that used to mar the woodwork 
Have disappeared and never left a trace 

For the last of them were wiped away last summer, 
Glad summer that is gene for evermore, 

We are lonely, Lord, and hungering to see him 
With his grimy little fingers on the door. 


Besides the Irish and Italian verses that take up the 
greater part of both volumes, there are a number of other 
poems that show Mr. Daly is not dependent on incident to 
create masterpieces. 
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His Song for Alay, has been justly compared to Francis 
Thompson’s work in its ‘‘exultant measure,” its “sweeping 
lines,” its “‘ fine religious exaltation, delicate sympathy with 
Nature and bold symbolism.” 


And haunting, too, is his Song for September. 


There’s a death damp in the dawn 
And a fever in the noon ; 
Summer’s tender bloom is gone 
And her soul wili follow soon ; 

Yet the leaves upon her trees 

And her nodding flowers fling 
Benedictions down the breeze 

As they sing 

Morituri salutamus, 

But we shall not die in vain, 

We shall fill your dreams with beauty 
Till the summer comes again. 


To the Irish reader, perhaps, the most surprising note in 
these true poems of Ireland is the yearning, wistful love of the 
motherland that has never been the writer’s home. 

In The Song of the Thrush the Irishman is listening to the 
birds of Free America, and imitating their songs. 


Till a new note sounded stillin’ 

All the rest. A thrush was trillin’ 

The thrush I’d left behind me in the fields about Athlone. 
Where upon the white thorn swayin’ 

He was minstrel of the Mayin’ 

In my days o’ love an’ laughter that the years have laid at rest. 
Here again his notes were ringin’ 

But I’d lost the heart for singin’ 

Ah ! the song I could not answer was the one I knew the best 


And again, there is the girl who goes with her ‘ beau” 
to say good-bye to her friend, who is returning to Ireland, 


Shure, Mary Carr’s the plain thing an’ timid as a mouse, 

’Tis small wonder no man had iver liked her style, 

But the sorra wan of all of us that gathered in the house 

Had half o’ the happiness that twinkled in her smile, 

When she spoke o’ the ould joys she’d dreamed so much about 
The green grass, the glad birds, the blessid Irish sky ; 

Thin wan girl, a young girl, who hadn’t long been out, 

She flung up her two han’s an’ oh but she did cry. 

The girls looked at Mary Carr an’ all their eyes were dim 

An’ | looked at Patrick Kane astandin’ by the wall 

There was pride too an’ comfort in the thought o’ havin’ him 
But oh, I was the sorry girl I’d iver come at all. 
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The Dago's Poet. 


But indeed, in a collection where every second poem bears 
one’s own mark that means it is to be read again, it is 
impossible to mention even half of those that are real gems 
of pathos, of humour and of Catholicity—it is the very 
simplicity of the latter that makes it so convincing. 

Those who have not as yet come across the two modest green 
volumes, Canzoni and Carmina, are fortunate in having before 
them the pleasure of making their acquaintance. But more 
fortunate are those who can already claim their friendship 
for, unlike a good novel,a good poem can at the same time be an 
old friend and a new joy each time it is read. 

All alike, those who have already met with T. A. Daly’s 
works, and those who now are about to do so, must look forward 
to the time when the Songs of Wedlock, which are now 
appearing periodically in the Catholic Standard and Times, are 
collected together in book form, and come to join their 
predecessors in the shelves that are set apart for special 
favourites amongst our book friends.' 

ALICE DEASE. 


1 Since the above appreciation was written, we gather from the American 
papers that Mr. Daly has published a new volume, called Madragali, which may 
possibly include the poems above mentioned, but which is sure in any case to 
possess the peculiar charm of Canzoni.—Ep 
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\N OPEN LETTER TO MISS M, E. SPAULL, 
Honorary Secretary of ** The League of Freedom for the Inspection of Convents 


MapaM, 
A letter written by you has just come into my hands, 
from which I learn that 
a conference of the supporters of the League of Freedom 
is to be held at Hampstead Town Hall on Monday, 2oth 
January, at 5.15 (Tea and Coffee at 4.45), to consider the 
formation of a National Women’s League to enforce full State 
Inspection of all denominational and charitable institutions, includ- 
ing Convents, principally upon humanitarian, health, and industrial 
grounds. 
As the ‘‘ League of Freedom,” of which you and your sister 
are Honorary Secretaries, has the Inspection of Convents as 
its special object, I shall not be far wrong in assuming that 
the “ other institutions” will not come prominently before the 
meeting. This seems indeed hardly in accordance with that 
straightforwardness which we are often bidden to associate 
especially with Protestantism ; but the objects of the ‘‘ League 
of Freedom,” of which the proposed new organization is to 
be a development, are set forth in its own magazine, the 
Freedom-Link, as : 
1.—To bring about the regular and efficient Government Inspec- 
tion of all Convents and Conventual Institutions. Nunneries 
by female Inspectors, and Monasteries by male Inspectors, 
in the United Kingdom. 

2,—To make the taking of Monastic or Conventual vows illegal 
under the age of 21. 

3.—That all such vows taken by any of His Majesty’s subjects 
shall be made null and void at their own request if the vows 
involve the loss of personal liberty or property, 

4.—The Registration of all Deaths taking place in such Conven- 
tual and Monastic Institutions to be made compulsory. 


5-—That secret Burials shall be dealt with as criminal acts. 
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6.—To provide a Home for friendless and destitute Nuns who 
forsake Convents and Nunneries for the healthy, wholesome 
life of Free. British Women. 


This is sufficiently definite, but it is not all. The condi- 
tions of membership of your League, which assumes the sacred 
name of ‘‘ Freedom,”’ endeavour to restrict the action of charit- 
able Englishmen and Englishwomen, to whose honour be it 
said that they recognize and warmly support the Christ-like 
work carried on by Nazareth House and the Little Sisters of the 
Poor, whose Homes you, and those like you, would do well to 
visit. These ‘‘ conditions ” are of course well known to you, but 
this is an open letter, and it may be well to show to what 
depths of narrowness and bigotry a certain type of Pro- 


testant can descend :— 


1.—To sign a Petition to Parliament praying that all Convents, 
Conventual Institutions, Nunneries and Monasteries in the 
United Kingdom may be put under systematic and efficient 
Government Inspection; incorporating, if possible, in the 
Petition Clauses 2, 3, 4, 5, of the Aims and Object of the 
League. 

2.—To get 25 people above the age of 18 to sign the Petition, if 
possible. 

3:—To promise not to send, or cause to be sent, any child to a 
Convent or Roman Catholic School, and not in any way to 
countenance such Schools, except for children born of 
Roman Catholic parents and when insisted upon by such 
parents. 

4.—To promise not to give any monetary assistance to Convents 
or kindred Institutions; not to aid them in indirect ways, 
such as—assisting at Roman Catholic Bazaars, purchasing 
(knowingly) Convent-made lace, or linen, or any article 
whatsoever made ina Convent; alsoto refrain from sending 
linen to be dressed at Convent laundries, uxless under Govern 
ment Inspection. 

5.—To undertake not to Sell, Lease, or Let, either Ground or 
Buildings for Monastic or Conventual purposes until 
Convents and Monasteries are subject to the same laws as 
all other British Charitable and Industrial Institutions. 

6.—To subscribe 6d. per annum towards expenses. 


Let me congratulate you upon the last condition: it is at 
any rate an evidence that your League is not a money-making 
concern, as is the case with certain bodies having aims 
similar to yours. It is mainly because you are in this respect 
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honourably differentiated from those who make a living by 
pandering to the prejudices of the ignorant that I venture to 
submit to you a few points for your consideration in con- 
nection with the main purpose of the gathering. 

I do not propose to enter upon any discussion as to the 
organization of Religious Orders or to justify their existence: 
this has been done at length, and (to all reasonable folk) con- 
clusively in the Lectures on the Conventual Life, delivered in 
1868 by the then Bishop of Birmingham, on the occasion of 
an ignorant and baseless outcry of the kind which those who 
think with you do not hesitate to echo. The alleged evidence 
for the outcry was easily shown to be without foundation, and 
has long ceased to figure among the concoctions which are 
from time to time served up to tickle the Protestant palate; 
but we have to thank its originators for having provided a text 
for a most complete explanation of the origin, spirit, and 
work of conventual life. Of this and of the other works to 
which I shall have to call your attention I am forwarding you 
a copy: the opportunity thus afforded for their perusal will at 
least remove from you the excuse of ignorance which alone 
can palliate the attitude taken up by those who support your 
League. 

Turning now to the especial object of your letter, I 
would point out that the work for which you propose to 
form a new League already figures prominently in the 
programme of other bodies, and even has an organization 
all to itself in the shape of the ‘‘ Convent Enquiry Society,” 
of which Mr. S. J. Abbott is the Secretary. I do not know 
whether I am justified in assuming from the absence of 
Mr. Abbott’s name from the list of your ‘ supporters ” 
that you have been as unsuccessful in obtaining his co- 
operation as others have (for many years) been in securing 
his reports or balance-sheets; but it certainly appears strange 
that he should not adorn your ranks. The ‘* Women’s Pro- 
testant Union,” although its late President encouraged the 
League of Freedom and wrote ‘‘helpful letters to the one 
[yourself ?] responsible for its formation,”’ does not seem to be 
represented ; nor do I find any of the names conspicuously 
associated with the Protestant Alliance—a body which has 
attained deserved notoriety in connection with ‘‘escapes” from 


convents and monasteries. You seem, also, to lack the support 
of Mr. Kensit, whose “‘ Platform and Press Campaign to demand 
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the Government Inspection of all Conventual Institutions ” 
was “inaugurated on January 29th of last year at three simul- 
taneous Protestant demonstrations.” From a business point 
of view, may I suggest that this is a mistake on your part? 
No one is so successful as Mr. Kensit in making Protestantism 
pay, as you will see if you refer to Truth for June 28 and 
August 2, Ig11, or to THE MontTHu for August last. Probably, 
however, you have found that Mr. Kensit is unwilling to 
devote any portion of the large sums which he secures by 
persistent appeals, te works other than those which have 
obtained for him, as he has told us, an annual income of 
nearly £10,000. 

Whether the proposed new League will succeed in doing 
what these already existing bodies have failed to achieve it is 
of course impossible to predict: the smallest beginnings often 
lead to great endings, and your beginning, whether judged 
by its tiny little literary output every two months—the Link 
—or by its list of supporters, is certainly small, though by no 
means (in one sense) insignificant. No doubt you will urge 
upon your supporters the importance of influencing their 
representatives in the House of Commons in favour of your 
movement, for you will not forget that the last time the 
matter was brought before that assembly, the proposal for 
the Inspection of Convents was negatived by an overwhelming 
majority. 

But if your supporters, judging from the list of their names, 
comprise ‘‘not many wise, not many learned,” they include 
two who have attained distinction in the Protestant cause. 
Whether this distinction is likely to commend itself to the 
general Protestant public must depend on the value which 
that public attaches to accuracy of statement or acquaintance 
with the subjects concerning which they write: but those who 
will take the trouble to consult the shilling volume entitled 
A Brace of Bigots, published by the Catholic Truth Society, 
or the penny pamphlet called The Fear of Rome, will be able to 
judge how far Dr. Horton or Mr. Joseph Hocking are to be 
credited with these qualifications. 

With regard to Dr. Horton, the matter of his accuracy 
is one which concerns you somewhat closely. You enclose 
with your letter a leaflet from his pen, on “ The Inspection of 
Convents.” This leaflet contains a statement which Dr. Horton 
originally made in a more definite manner, with results which, 
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as you may not know them, | shall relate. That the statement, 
even as it now stands, has been repudiated, you cannot be 
ignorant, for you reprint in the Link for June and July the 
notice of THE MONTH containing the repudiation,' to which 
is added a comment signed by your initials. This is what 
happened. 

At a meeting in his chapel in Lyndhurst Road, Hampstead, 
on Oct. 8, 1908, Dr. Horton said 


it had come to his knowledge that at the Convent of the Sacred 
Heart a pupil for some offence was made to remain in the mortuary 
for some hours alone. 


Called upon to substantiate or withdraw this statement, 
Dr. Horton said: ‘If I used the words Convent of the Sacred 
Heart,” and “ if the distant sisterhoods ’’°—Hammersmith and 
Roehampton are the “ distant” (!) localities—felt any annoy- 
ance, I express my regrets.” As to the first, there was no 
reason for the “‘ if,” as the editor of the Hampstead Advertiser 
in which the report appeared vouched for its accuracy. But 
instead of owning up like a man that he had said what was 
not true, Dr. Horton proceeded, in a manner well known to 
all who have had to controvert his misstatements, to adduce 
“fa fact” in support of his libel, which THE Montn thus 
summarizes : 





The lady told [his] cousin a recollection of her girlhood, and 
the cousin told the Doctor some ten or twelve years ago; and 
on this remote one-sided third-rate evidence, not enough to justify 
the hanging of a cat, Dr. Horton proceeds to blacken the character 
not merely of an unnamed Hampstead Convent, but of all 
convents in all places and at all times! 


As to Mr. Joseph Hocking, I will not insult you by suppos- 
ing that, after having read the exposure in the volume above 
referred to of the preposterous ignorance which he manifests 
concerning the simplest details of Catholic life, you will 
consider that his support can be of value to your League, 
although I am not concerned to deny that his statements are 
of the kind which appeal to those who countenance similar 
organizations. 

I have referred to your rejoinder to the article in THE 
MonrTH, which contains sad evidence of the prejudice which 
blinds those who think as you do to the dictates of ordinary 


1 May, 1912, p. 530. 
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courtesy. Thus, when told that the fourth plank of your 
platform is unsound, and that “in the matter of registering 
death and its causes convents are under exactly the same 
legal regulations as other institutions in the country,” instead 
of rejoicing that your statement is unfounded, you ask, “ How 
are we to prove that their statement is true, or how are we 
to substantiate it?’’ Surely it is usual to accept an assurance 
unless one has good reason to doubt it, and if substantiation 
were necessary, it would be easy to inquire in the right 
quarter? You do not even venture on a contradiction; but 
you say ‘‘we have not the means of knowing if deaths in 
convents are registered.” In the face of a definite assertion 
that they are, what right have you to assume they are not ? 

In this attitude, if you will allow me to say so, consists one 
of the most unlovely features of militant Protestantism. If a 
man is falsely accused of a crime, his denial or acquittal is 
pleasing to all decent folk. But if a charge against a convent 
is thoroughly investigated and completely met, what is the 
Protestant attitude? Take, for example, the story of Barbara 
Ubryk, the insane nun of Cracow. The fullest and most 
complete refutation possible of the alleged ill-treatment of the 
unhappy woman has been published at length, and that on 
the authority of the principal officials of Cracow. Yet this 
preposterous fiction is still a staple dish at Protestant banquets; 
and it is but rarely that we find an editor who, having 
accepted the story on the authority of one of the most incorri- 
gibly inaccurate purveyors of nasty stories, has the courage to 
publish the complete vindication which resulted from his 
investigation of the evidence.!. The story, moreover, appears 
in a recent collection of disgusting fiction which has been 
issued in the Protestant interest, and is distributed broad- 
cast not only among Protestants but among Catholics: the 
copy before me was sent me by a Catholic Bishop, the margins 
being filled with remarks insulting to his Lordship and to his 
creed. 

It would seem that Protestantism ignores not only common 
accuracy but common decency in its wild and unreasoning 
hatred of the Catholic Church: any stick, and the filthier the 
better, is considered suitable for beating the Catholic dog. 
And in this contingency I cannot refrain from expressing 
surprise that you should admit into your Magazine quotations 

1 See What the Editor said. C.T.S., 1d, 
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from a work by the “Rev.” Dr. Justin Fulton—a_ work 
characterized in Truth as ‘‘ one of the most filthy and disgust- 
ing works in Mr. John Kensit’s abominable collection.”! You 
cannot I am sure be aware that when Fulton, some twenty 
years ago, came to England on an abruptly-terminated lectur- 
ing campaign, the then Bishop of Chichester severely censured 
a clergyman of his diocese for having been present on the 
platform of one of Fulton’s discourses. It can hardly be satis- 
factory to you to feel that in allowing this work to be quoted 
in your pages—the very title, Why Priests should Wed, might 
have given you pause—you are placing yourself in company 
with the compiler of the collection of abominations already 
alluded to, who draws filthy disgusting matter from this 





tainted source. 

The career and subsequent exposure of so many wretched 
women who have professed to be “‘ escaped nuns,” should, one 
would have thought, have induced you to caution in the 
acceptance of their stories, on which so much of the 
“evidence ’”’ against convents is based. The Society to which 
I have the honour to be Secretary has investigated several of 
these cases—not, as you might suppose, in a prejudiced or 
one-sided way, but with legal assistance and sworn evidence. 
The career of Mrs. Slattery, calling herself ‘‘ Sister Elizabeth,” 
who lent her name to a filthy book entitled Convent Life 
Exposed, may be taken as a type of these. It was conclusively 
shown—and the evidence is at your disposal—that this woman 
had never been in a convent at all, and it is thus needless to 
say that her ‘‘ exposure”’ of convent life only led to her own. 

As to those who make a living by pandering to Protestant 
prejudice, an example may be found in the Manchester and 
Liverpool papers of November 28th last, wherein is the account 
of a man named Pollock, who was sentenced to imprisonment 
for theft, and whose “ double life” was narrated at length by 
the police. ‘At the time he was following this life,” I quote 
from the Liverpool Mercury, ‘‘ Pollock was very prominent in 
this city as a lecturer on behalf of the Imperial Protestant 
Defence League. He was one of those gentlemen who went 
about the city lecturing about a book or a person known as 
‘The Escaped Nun.’” 


11 take this and every opportunity of saying that the present Mr. Kensit 
has purged his shop of the class of publication which in his father’s time gave 
it an unenviable reputation and led to the withdrawal from John Kensit, 
senior, of the agency of the National Vigilance Society. 
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And this brings me to an aspect of the anti-convent agitation 
which places it in a serious light from the standpoint of truth— 
a virtue of which. Protestants seem at times to claim a 
monopoly. It is only too certain that stories against convents 
are deliberately manufactured in order to foment public 
opinion against their inmates. This is a serious charge, but 
its truth can easily be substantiated, and that on the testimony 
of those who had themselves left the Catholic Church as well 
as their convent, as I will proceed to show you. 

No one will question the Protestant orthodoxy of 
Mrs. Auffray, better known as ‘‘ Edith O‘Gorman,” who has 
through a long course of years been a familiar figure upon 
Protestant platforms, where, indeed, she still appears. 
Mrs. Auffray, eighteen years ago, was lecturing for the object 
which your League has taken in hand; and at the same time, 
Miss Ellen Golding, ‘“‘the Rescued Nun,” was speaking in 
public on the same subject. A difference of opinion—may 
I say a rivalry ?—arose between them, and Mrs. Auffray 
expressed herself with some freedom, not only as to Miss 
Golding, but with regard toa Mr. Edward Littleton, who acted 
as agent to the latter. Here are extracts from Mrs. Auffray’s 
letter, which was published in the Surrey Mirror for Feb. 17, 
1894. 


I wrote to her {Miss Golding] a kind and sisterly letter, full 
of good advice, entreating her for her soul’s sake, not to deviate 
one iota from the simple truth of her real experience, As she gave 
no heed to my counsel, but continued to make such exaggerated 
statements, so discrepant with her first utterances as to be palpable 
to both Protestants and Papists. I finally wrote to Mr. E. Littleton, 
who, as her partner in the business, shares the profits of her 
lectures. 


To Mr. Littleton Mrs. Auffray was very outspoken : 


I write to ask an explanation from you of the grossly exaggerated 
statements Miss Golding has been making since she came under 
your management, and which are entirely at variance with those 
she made at first . . . she had not [at first] invented the deliberate 
falsehoods, about murders, poisonings, and gross immoralities in 
convents, which she has stated since you took her up. She often 
told me she had nothing much to tell . . . But since you became 
her partner in the lecturing-profits, her simple and unvarnished 
story you describe as startling and soul-thrilling—how the nuns 
are poisoned and murdered—gross immoralities. 
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There isa great deal more of the same kind, even more 
startling, but too long to reproduce here: you can see it at 
length in a leaflet published by the Catholic Truth Society. 
It is not a case of jealousy between two of the same trade: 
for the full history of Miss Golding’s career, as obtained 
from her sister and brother-in-law, is published by the Catholic 
Truth Society; and she disappeared, as so many of the 
same class have done, from the Protestant platform. But during 
her career she received the support of Sir Robert Phayre, the 
Hon. Carteret Hill, Mrs. Arbuthnot, Mr. Samuel Smith, M.P., 
and others at least as representative as those whose names 
appear in connection with your League. Moreover, her 
*‘ deliberate falsehoods” are still quoted as evidence in Pro- 
testant publications, just as though they had never been 
exposed. 

It must not be supposed that Mrs. Auffray is the only 
ex-nun who has been thus outspoken, or that Mr. Littleton 
is the only one who has “‘ coached ”’ his lecturer. Miss Cusack, 
for many years known as “‘ The Nun of Kenmare,” but who 
afterwards became a Protestant, is quite explicit as to what 
was demanded of her. If you have her volume on The Truth 
about Convent Life, you will find this passage on p. 202: 


As for private lectures to ladies, | might be a rich woman by 
now if I had consented to give them. I do not know how any 
one denouncing immoralities in convents could possibly either 
listen to or give such addresses; it is simply doing what they 
condemn Rome for doing. No doubt they think that the end justifies 


the means. 


And again: 

If I were to tell something of what I have been made to suffer 
by persons professing to be Christians, because 1 would neither make 
statements which I knew to be false, nor endorse statements made by 
others which I doubted, Miss Golding’s case would perhaps be better 
understood. 


In case this testimony should not convince you—and I 
would point out that in each case it is that of those whose 
witness, when it is against the Church they have left, is 
accepted without hesitation—I will refer you to an account 
which appeared in a C.T.S. pamphlet called The Truth about 
Convents,! abridged from the full report published in the 


1 The Truth about Convents, pp. 13, 14. 
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Glasgow Observer for March and April, 1894. Commenting 
on Miss Cusack’s remark, ‘‘ No doubt they think that the end 
justifies the means,” the pamphlet proceeds : 


No doubt they do; but the ‘“‘ means”’ seem to require consider- 
able justification, as was shown in the case of the ‘* White Nun,” 
whose brief career in Glasgow, in March, 1894, came to an ignomi- 
nious ending; not, however, before the customary uproar had been 
created. The Littleton of this occasion was one Evans, a 
“General” in a local Salvation Army—not that organized by General 
Booth—and his method was so simple that it might almost be called 
crude. The ‘‘converted nun’ was one Sarah McCormack, a 
Glasgow mill-girl who became a domestic servant; the convent 
from which she escaped was stated to be that at Lanark—in which 
it is perhaps needless to say she never set foot: ‘‘]1 was never in 
Lanark Convent in my life—never even in the grounds of it!” said 
the wretched girl, when she was brought to book. Leith and 
Edinburgh were honoured by her visits, and at the latter place she 
was arrested by the police on a charge of “falsehood, fraud, and 
wilful imposition.”” She was sentenced at Glasgow to seven days’ 
imprisonment, which the Scottish papers agreed in considering a 
singularly inadequate sentence. 

The man Evans, who was also before the court as an aider and 
abettor, was dismissed with the Scotch verdict “not proven,”’ 
which means ‘‘ we cannot say you are innocent, but are not pre 
cisely able to find you guilty.” There can, however, be little doubt 
that the responsibility for the business lay at his door; and 
certainly Evans obtained the funds--amounting to some £60 or 
£70o—giving his tool 1os.a week. It was he who provided the 
wretched girl with the material on which to base her addresses : 
‘‘You gave me the books Maria Monk and Edith O'Gorman, and 
said, ‘ Now, Sarah, I want you to study these books, and you must 
get things out of them for to-night.’ This was the girl’s sworn 
testimony, and from it she refused to depart. Two Catholics went 
to Evans to protest against the outrage, but, as one of Evans’s 
allies said, ‘‘We utterly disbelieved them, simply because they 
were Roman Catholics, and they will say any lie against a Pro- 
testant.” The effrontery of such a statement under the circum- 
stances takes one’s breath away. Moreover, the delectable pair 
laid in a stock of Maria Monk—a work usually to be found in shops 
for the sale of indecent literature—for sale at the lectures! Surely 
every decent person, Protestant or Catholic, will endorse the 
words of the prosecutor: ‘ Foolish and wicked though this girl 
was, the man charged with her was worse than she. He wasa 
direct participator in the fraud. He had used her as a means of 
gaining money and fomenting religious discord; and the injury 
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“ 


that had been done was not so much to the Catholic Church, not 
so much to Protestantism, as to the cause of religion.” 


How generally this manufacture of evidence is carried on, 
I have no means of judging; your opportunities for investiga- 
tion are greater than mine, and I sincerely trust that you will 
use them. But I submit to you that the very latest fraud, 
—dating only from last May, and happily exposed before it 
had time to obtain general currency—possesses features which 
at any rate suggest the possibility of similar co-operation. 

According to the story, as published in full by the Sheffield 
Independent, and spread throughout the country by the Press 
Association, ‘“‘ Minnie Murphy, a bright-eyed, bonny girl, of 
frank, open countenance,” was on her way to a convent at 
Manchester, when she met a “ shrewd little woman,’’ who told 
“ going to a hell,” and 


’ 


her she—the gir!, not the woman—was 
gave her her visiting-card. After some weeks she smuggled 
to the little woman a letter out of the convent, and her 
“‘sallant benefactor paid the postage,’ which must have 
cost her twopence at least. The latter then ‘‘ posed as the 
girl’s aunt, one verging on the borderland of Roman 
Catholicism, congratulating her niece on the noble sacrifice 
she was making, and the heaven of happiness on which she 
was about to enter”—I wonder what you, Madam, would 
have said had the picture been reversed, and a Catholic 
had made similar pretences! The ‘shrewd little woman” later 
in the narrative developed into “two Sheffield ladies, middle- 
class people of good character, held in high respect by all who 
know them.” If Minnie was, as stated, “ fetched away by her 
aunt,” the fetcher must have known her story to be untrue; for 
when the “ aunt ” came she was working in the convent laundry 
where she was employed. Where did she obtain the materials 
for her account of the convent, in which, be it remembered, 
she had never been? ‘‘ That girl can never have concocted that 
herself,” said a Sister to the reporter who came to investigate. 
Who did invent it must remain matter for conjecture; but in 
view of what took place with “the White Nun”, and Miss 


Cusack’s remarks as to what she “had been asked to say,” 
there is certainly ground for suspicion. 

This story is so recent and was so widely circulated in the 
press that it can hardly have escaped your notice; but in 
order that you may not be ignorant of it and of its exposure, 
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I am sending you the C.T.S. pamphlet entitled J/zunie 
Murphy's Mendacities, in which is printed the pathetic letter 
which the bogus nun afterwards wrote to her hostesses, 
confessing, ‘‘I have deceived you in many ways.” 

It would be easy to prolong this letter, for examples of 
the kind I have given could easily be multiplied, but I have 
said more than enough to show you, if you are open to 
demonstration, that the agitation you promote and propose to 
develop is largely based upon fiction; that those who foster 
it, as well as those who profit by it, are unworthy of credence; 
and that the literature issued with the ostensible object of 
reform panders to some of the worst passions of human 
nature. I would only add that, having in view the nature 
of the evidence adduced against convents, of which I have 
given samples, it would be a wholesome reminder if for the 
text which at present appears at the head of the circulars of 
the League of Freedom, there should be substituted a well 
known but too lightly regarded passage from the twentieth 
chapter of Exodus: ‘‘ Thou shalt not bear false witness 
against thy neighbour;” and that this text should be posted 
up in a conspicuous position in the offices of the Protestant 
Alliance and similar societies. 

I am, Madam, 
Yours obediently, 
JAMEs BRITTEN, 
Hon. Sec. Catholic Truth Society. 
41 Boston Road, Brentford. 
Dec. 20, Igt2. 
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XII. LESSONS. 


WHEN I was about nine years old I began to learn Latin, 
and my tutor taught me “ for love ’—whether of his pupil, 
or of someone else, need not here be surmised. In Jacky’s 
school, I had, indeed, got as far as Mensa, Table or O Table 
but had there abruptly declined further declension, as has 
been related long ago. 

I liked it now pretty well: my teacher was a gentleman 
and he knew more than Jacky, and was not particularly 
afraid of seeming to know less He was patient, and I got 
on reasonably: but Eutropius did not interest me very deeply, 
nor did Cornelius Nepos, and I doubt if they would now. 
Probably I was lazy and impatient. Sometimes the Latin 
was varied by short essays, which allowed me more scope: 
in fact I allowed myself more scope than my instructor ad- 
mired. I was given license to choose my own subject, and 
availed myself of the liberty to express very decided views 
concerning Oliver Cromwell, Queen Elizabeth, Henry VIII., 
and William of Orange, whom I regarded merely in reference 
to their treatment of Charles I., Mary Queen of Scots, 


Catherine of Aragon and James II. Mr. Burgoyne was not 
sensitively partial to Henry VIII. or his illustrious daughter 
of virginal memory): but he had a lamentable weakness 


for Cromwell and the second-rate Dutchman: and he had 
an injudicial blindness to the sanctity and halo surrounding 
Mary Stuart and her grandson—to which latter I clung with 
peculiar tenacity as the only addition the Church of Eng- 
land had ever made to the calendar on its own account. There 
was Prayer Book authority for dubbing him Martyr, and to 
distinguish between martyrdom and sanctity horrified me as a 
profane application of merely human criticism. When Mr. 
Burgoyne coldly declared that Charles I. was a liar, [ in- 
stantly resolved to believe nothing further he might amuse 
himself by telling me as to Latin accidence or Roman states- 
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men. Cicero probably had private reasons for his virtuous 
abhorrence of Verres and Catiline: and oblique narration 
might or not be obligatory in elegant statement. I did not 
care in the least: but I regretted deeply the impossibility 
of dying for Mary Stuart or Charles: for choice I would 
have died first for Henry VIII.’s first wife (if thus I could 
have defeated the filthy plot for her divorce) lived again to 
die for Mary Stuart; risen a second time merely to lay down 
my life for her grandson, and faced the fatigues of a third 
resurrection that I might finally die to save the throne of his 
second son. 

Mr. Burgoyne snubbed these enthusiasms, but he could 
not quench them. And I revenged myself by heaping 
obloquy on the hypocritical Protector and on James I1.’s false 
nephew and son-in-law. Henry VIII. and Elizabeth were 
suffered to rest in such peace as might be theirs, since my 
misguided teacher had so much more to say for Cromwell 


and William than he had to urge in their favour. Charles I. 
I regarded as a Catholic debarred from open reconciliation 


with the Church on account of the badness of his times: that 
James II. was a Catholic out and out was all in his favour. 
That he failed in bringing back the old religion was a lament- 
able circumstance that was not his fault, as he obviously did 
his best. The Church of England I secretly regarded as a 
well-meaning Locum Tenens much hampered by the Low 
Church party in it. Between Laudian High Churchmen and 
Catholics I perceived as yet no difference deeper than that of 
disagreeable accidents of birth and time. Mr. Burgoyne 
had a sort of habitual toleration of the Church of England 
—he had a good baritone voice and sang in the Gracechurch 
choir, and his father was a Rural Dean: but he did not 
believe in anything in particular, and though he always 
supped at the Rectory after evening church on Sundays, and 
liked the Rector, and did not dislike the Rector’s wife, he 
disapproved of tithes, and rather thought the better-educated 
clergy would all be agnostics soon. As for the Church of 
Rome he considered it to be a circumstance of the Middle 
Ages, like the plague and feudalism, of no present signifi- 
cance and little present menace. The world had outgrown 
it and the Pentateuch. 

He had never known any Catholics, except a former 
French governess at the Misses Gibbs’ school, who, he under- 
stood, had been used to drink sugar and water at supper, and 
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had conscientious scruples against accompanying those ladies 
to church, but stayed at home and played Patience. 

I knew that Mr. Burgoyne was very kind to me, and I 
liked him: but our views were too divergent for sympathy. 
He abhorred sentiment, and through its light-wreathed morn- 
To this day it seems 


ing mist I regarded everything then. 
it wears out quickly 


to me that [people are too hard on it: 
enough, and the “ realities of life’ are not always nobler. 

Even a little illusion is only a tenderness of atmosphere 
that fills the horizon with hope, and adds some beauties to 
landscapes that are like to turn out plain enough. But my 
Mr. Burgoyne had a brother—-he had in fact seven, and 


the other six dawned on me some years later—and Mr. Paul 


Burgoyne came to stay at Gracechurch. He was then at 
Oxford, on the point of taking a degree, which he took, like 
a pill, some months later. In appearance there was a mild 


family resemblance between the brothers: in everything else 
they were totally unlike, except in the fact that both were 
extremely good to me. 

One day it happened that my Mr. Burgoyne—Mr. 
Clement—had to go off somewhere for the day: and he left 


word that Mr. Paul was to hear my Latin. We got through 
it with delightful celerity: Mr. Paul did not seem to think 
my mistakes mattered much. Then we talked, and I had 


never enjoyed any conversation so much before. By some 
subtle instinct of sympathy Mr. Paul knew that the subject 
he chose would interest me: as it probably would not specially 
interest most English boys of ten or eleven. He began to 
talk about the Church, and Saints, and Sacraments: above all, 
about the Mass, and he called it so, and our Lady, and he 
called “er so. He took for granted, in a charming way, 
that we were all Catholics, and, as I had always envied those 
who were, it was something splendid to become aware that I 
was one already. It bothered me afterwards that Miss 
Broom and Miss Harry Dray must also be Catholics, and 
I could not help feeling that the circumstance would be very 
disagreeable to them if they knew it. At the moment there 
was more attractive matter for consideration. 

Mr. Paul ran upstairs to his room and brought down 


all sorts of fascinating things—a crucifix of mother o’ pearl 
that came from Palestine and had fourteen little holes at the 
back with atoms of holy earth in them: a book of Latin 
prayers, and another book filled with written prayers, some 
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by himself, others copied from Catholic manuals: prayers to 
Our Lord’s Five Wounds, and tothe Blessed Sacrament ; some 
to our Lady and the Saints. They were illustrated, too, with 
holy pictures: and there was one, loose between the pages, 
which we knelt down to look at. I thought it the most 
wonderful, glorious picture I had ever seen. It showed the 
Sacred Host, surrounded by a cloud of adoring angels, and 
when it was lifted between our eyes and the light, the White 
Disguise of the Eucharist was seen no more but only Christ 
Himself, with patient tender smile. 

When I went away the golden mist made the world seem 
remote and unreal: a cloistered reality had opened and taken 
me in. 

Ah, but how shy poor children are! It was delightful 
talking about the Church, and sacraments and saints: more 


delightful hearing him talk and teach. But of my own queer 
secrets I could not tell even him: in fact, I felt, blushingly, 
that he would disapprove. For the child he spoke to had 


done odd things out of his own head, and now he felt half 
guilty about them. 

Long before this I had invented a sacrament for myself: 
in our garden there was a heap of bricks, and out of it I had 
built a little altar under the trees, where it could not be 
seen from the house. On it I offered milk and flowers to 
our Lady, and received them, as her mystical fragrant food, 
in sigu of being her child. 

And there was another thing I had done: and now I 
shivered to think of it: for it was, perhaps, a liberty and 
presumption, as when Uzzah touched the Ark because he 
feared its falling. 

Very often I went into our church when it was empty, on 
weekdays, and was very happy there. The presence of the 
dead never frightened me; I liked it: and their being there, 
who were with God, seemed to bring Him into a sensible 
nearness tome also. They saw what I tried to see, and knew 
what I wanted to learn. There were no pictures nor statues, 
but there were many painted windows which showed our 
Lord, His Mother, and many saints. There was the old Lady 
Chapel, and in it I often prayed to her in whose honour it had 
been built. Around the stalls of the choir ran a screen in 
which was a door leading from the old Lady Chapel to the 
broad space between stalls and sanctuary. One day, when 
I was perhaps nine years old, I passed through this door, 
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and came out before the altar-rails, in front of which was a 
long red cushion: and there I stood looking up at the great 
life-sized figures of the Apostles in the east window. ‘The 
rain was beating against it, and the sad wind mixed his moan- 
ing with her tears. Presently the rain stopped, and a gleam 
of sunshine poured in through the plain glass of the Lady 
Chapel windows behind me. It shone down upon the red 
cushion on which communicants knelt, and I saw upon it 
many crumbs. It was Monday and the sexton’s wife had 
not come yet to sweep and dust. 

There were many crumbs, and I knew whence they had 
fallen. Itseemedterrible . . . fora long time I hesitated 
and did not dare to do what I thought was the only thing 
that could be done. 

Then I knelt and worshipped: and on my knees crept 
down the long long length of the big church, backwards, 
and scramblingly, to the far off western door. There I made 
my preparation: and slowly crept eastward again till I came 
to the altar-rails once more: and then, one by one, I picked 
up those scattered crumbs and received them tremblingly. 
I was horribly afraid. 1 had not been confirmed: my official 
first communion did not take place for four more years: 
no one ever went to communion without confirmation. But 
how could those crumbs be left there for the sexton’s wife 
and her pan and brush? Surely God would not mind. 1 
did it often again: and, in God's generosity, I hope it counts 
for reverence and some spiritual communion. 

But when I came away, that shining summer morning, 
from talking with Mr. Paul I was only afraid and ashamed. 
It was no ease to me then to remember that I had thought 
St. Peter and St. Paul, high up in their clear picture, had 
seemed not to frown. 

A week later Mr. Paul was gone: and a week after that 
my Mr. Burgoyne told me that on the next day I must have 
a holiday: he was driving to Rentminster, seventeen miles 
off. And he offered to take me too. 

Of course I went. It was a lovely drive: and Rent- 
minster was a fascinating place with fine old churches, streets 
that twisted themselves up steep hills, and flung themselves 
down into queer valleys with the Severn in them; and most 


alluring shops. But Mr. Burgoyne had to see a dentist and 
let me off seeing him too: so I had an hour to wander about 
alone, at the end of which I was to meet him at the Golden 
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Keys. My ramblings brought me to a rather large, newish, 
church, with a big house beside it. 

‘* That,” explained a passer-by whom I shyly questioned, 
“is the convent, and that’s the Catholic chapel—Cathedral, 
begging its pardon. For there’s a Catholic Bishop of Rent- 
minster.” 

I eyed the door of the church, and when my informant 
had passed on, I eyed it more eagerly: my passer-by had his 
hat on one side, and a second-hand straw in his mouth, and 
a disagreeable look in his eye of thinking me old-fashioned. 

There was a little door in the big one, and it was half- 


open. I walked in, very nervously: for I was convinced 
that it was plainly written all over me (in spite of Mr. Paul 
that I was not a Catholic. However, the clearest print can- 


not be read when there is no one to read: and there was no 
one outside: the young man with the straw in his mouth 
had reached the corner of the street (he had a flippant back? 
all the same he turned, before disappearing round it, and 
spat the straw out by way of friendly recognition of our brief 
acquaintance. I did not regret him: and I crept in. 

The church was biggish, but not very big. And a nun 
was arranging flowers upon the high altar: as she passed 
before the middle of it she genuflected and her rosary gave 
a rather bony clatter. There was also an old woman in one 
of the side-chapels praying half-aloud in a sort of moaning 
fashion. Up in the gallery some one was trying tunes on 
the organ. 

Presently a priest came in from a side-door and knelt a 
minute or two before the high-altar, sideways, for he had 
a presence: and then went to a confessional built in the wall, 
took out a short surplice, and a very faded purple stole, 
put them on and went in. 

My heart gave a most dismal thump: but I was quite 
certain there was only one thing to do, and easy or difficult 


it had to be done. I must confess those ‘crumbs. 
I was kneeling a good way from the priest in his con- 
fessional: but he leant out and saw me. He was now read- 


ing out of a fattish black book with gold edges to the leaves, 
and he wore glasses which pinched up the flesh over the bridge 
of his nose: they fell a little forward and he hitched them 
back into position by making a sort of frowning grimace. 
He was elderly, and had shaggy, dark, eye-brows and white 


hair: and my prejudice was in favour of youngish persons, 
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It made no difference: there he was, and there was I. It 
could not be mere chance. I half rose from my knees, and 
he nodded, as much as to say, “Come on. Here I am.” 

My heart was up in my throat, in defiance of all anatomi- 
cal geography: but I went. 

I saw him lean back, and shut his book on a long, rheu- 
matic-looking forefinger. His glasses fell down among his 
feet and he had to push open the little low doors in front 
of his knees to find them: he had on a squarish, black, cap 
with three humps to it, and it was crooked when he came up. 

** Please,”’ I said, standing in front of him, “ I want to go 
to confession.” 

“So I suppose,” he did not say: but he looked. And 
he nodded sideways as though to bid me go in there under 
the dark-green rep curtain. So I went. I could now see 
through a sheet of perforated zinc, the nape of his neck, 
and two odd pins that fastened his collar behind. His neck 
had bushy grey hairs on it, like small whiskers. 

‘** Please I don’t know how to begin,” I said tremblingly. 

“ Begin,” he suggested, mildly, “ with the Con/fiteor.” 

“I don’t know it. I don’t know much Latin except 
Czesar.” 

He certainly seemed to jump. 

‘“* How old are you?” 

“ Nearly eleven.” 


“Say itin English. I meant in English.” 
“TI don’t know it in English. I don’t know what it is. 


I only wanted to go to confession.” 

He had given over jumping: but he turned half round, 
in mild astonishment, so that I lost sight of the pins. 

“A boy of eleven should know the Conwfi/eor in English, 
but never mind. Go on.” 

Suddenly I had a scruple. 

“I don’t think you know,” I said. “ But I am nota 
Catholic.” 

If anybody’s shoulders ever meant ‘“ Good gracious!” 
his did. But he did not say so. He said very little, but 
it was quite easy to understand: he could not let me go to 
confession to him. Beyond that he said nothing and he 
asked no questions ; who I was, whence I came, why I wanted 
to go to confession, not being a Catholic: nothing. Accord- 
ing to all Protestant theories he ought there and then to have 
made me a Catholic: it did not seem to occur to him, 
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Perhaps even some who are Catholics may wonder that 
he held out no helping hand: but I think I know why he 
did not. He had a clever, learned face, and he was, I have 
no doubt, learned. and clever: he was an elderly theologian, 
and I was a little ignorant boy of eleven: it would not, I am 
sure he thought, have been fair. It would have been like 
turning a field-gun on a child armed with a toy pistol. How 
could I have answered anything he might have chosen to say? 
He knew all about it, as I knew nothing. 

Anyway he said nothing and made no attempt to hook 
a fish that was almost begging to be caught. It may be that 
he felt a secure conviction that the Fisherman, Whose Vice- 
Gerent Peter is, would finish Himself what He had plainly 
begun. I did not stay in the church; indeed it seemed to 
me, perhaps wrongly, that the priest expected me to go. 

I had been horribly afraid of making my confession, 
though determined to make it: but it was no relief to find 
I need not make it: I felt only a heavy disappointment. 

Outside there was the young man with the straw who was 
again passing, in the opposite direction this time: but he had 
not got the straw now, and was chewing a match instead. 

“ Hulloa! been inside to see what it was like?” he ob- 
served with great ease of manner, like an old acquaintance. 
‘“* | went once of a Sunday evening with the young lady what I 
walked out alonger then. She said it was entertaining: but 
I didn’t see a lot in it that way. The man as preached 
knew what to preach about and I found him a bit stinging. 
We've all sorts here; Uneyetarians and Letter Day Sense and 
Swedenburgins. Quakers too: and I went and saw a weddin’ 
there: they sat round a table with a green cloth on, and pen 
and ink, till the spirit moved the hero o’ the occasion to arst 
the heroine to 4e so. Seemingly he'd asked before, and she 
hac her answer ready. . . . Well, I’m off, as the handle 
said to the jug.” 

He did not take his hat off in parting salutation, but he 
shook it over to the other side of his head, and it meant 
the same thing. I did not regret him even now: still, he 
was a friendly young man, and seemed to belong to the sun- 
shine and the workaday state of things outside: I was en- 
tangled in a sort of inward haze, brighter than the afternoon 
light, but half wistful. I felt rather lonely, and almost missed 
him, when his flippant back had disappeared a second time. 

At the appointed hour I walked into the yard of the 
Golden Keys, where Mr. Burgoyne was standing by the dog- 
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cart, between the shafts of which an ostler, without coat or 
hat, was backing Mr. Burgoyne’s tall horse. 
I was told to get up, and Mr. Burgoyne went off to pay our 


reckoning. 

“ Hulloa!”’ said the ostler when I turned round. It 
was the young man with the straw. He seemed quite pleased 
to see me. His waistcoat, I observed, was too loose behind 


and had a fold in it, fastened with two huge safety pins. 
Perhaps my recognition of our acquaintance struck him 


as cold. 
‘Down on your luck?” he inquired with cheerful solici- 
tude, buckling a little strap. There was that in his manner 


which suggested that he too thought me old-fashioned. 

“Not particularly,” I replied—not intimately. 

‘“* Dismal dispersition, p’r’aps?”’ he suggested very intim- 
ately indeed 

“TI have rather a headache,” I admitted. 

“Ah! It’s mornins’ 7 have ‘em, and not often then. 
Here’s your governor.”’ 

Mr. Burgoyne administered a tip, and stepped up beside 
me. 

The young man with the straw (he had another), came 
round and tucked the rug round my feet: as we moved off 
he jerked a thumb upwards, and his thumb had all the flip- 
pancy of his back. , 

*“ Meet again somewhere I hope,” he said, aside. 

We never have yet: but I hope we may. 

Our homeward drive was rather silent. Mr. Burgoyne 
thought I was tired. I was thinking of my first interview 
with a Catholic priest. 

The next time I[ fell in with one was in the train, a year 
later. I was going over to Ireland, and at Chester got into 
the Irish Mail. All the carriages seemed full, and I had 
been running up and down looking for a place. 

Presently a tall priest came to me and said, “You're look- 
ing fora'place? The train will be off ina minute. There's 
one in our ‘carriage.”’ 

It’s very kind of you,” I said as he led me towards his 


carriage. 
“Oh,” he answered laughingly, “ it is the Cardinal you 
must thank. It was he that saw you running up and down, 


and he sent me after you.” 
The carriage was nearly full: there was an old gentle- 
man with ear-ache, who covered his head with the Pal/ Mall 
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Gazette to keep off draughts before he went to sleep. There 
was the Cardinal—I knew him by his scarlet stock and by the 
deference the others paid to him—and there were three 
priests. The vacant place was next to the Cardinal and he 
settled me into it with a gentle smiling kindness. 

He talked a little too, asking me if I were Irish. 

“ Half,” I answered. 

“ Half a loaf’s better than no bread,” declared his Emi- 
nence. 

It was, as I found out afterwards, the great Cardinal 
Paul Cullen. He was exceedingly kind to me: and so were 
the other priests, all the way to Holyhead. But on that occa- 
sion I made no suggestion with reference to confession. 

Six years after that I came across another priest. _I was 
at school then, in the Midlands, and, one half-holiday, | 
walked over to Alton, as I had often done, to say my prayers 
in the Catholic church there. This time another sixth-form 
boy was with me: deeply Anglican like myself. He thought 
it slightly wicked praying in ‘“ Roman” churches, and re- 
venged himself by a heated argument with a sort of female 
sacristan who was cleaning lamps. 

Presently the priest came in, and overheard, as he might 
easily have done, for the disputants did not whisper. His 
reproot was short rather than sweet: and it conveyed a clear 
intimation that our departure would be esteemed a favour. 

‘“* Never mind um,” whispered the lady of the lamps in my 
ear. ‘“‘ He’sa grand priest: but English. It’s just his way. 
He's as gentle as a lamb. All the same ye’re Prodestants 
the two of ye: and the other one’ll de a Prodestant and die 
in it. You won't. So there’s luck to ye, and see if it don’t 
come to ye.” 

I knew that priest well, many years after that: and loved 
him dearly. He was one of the best and tenderest preachers 
[ ever heard. He lived in London then, and one day, in his 
house, I chaffed him, saying how a cross priest at Alton, long 
ago, had driven me scowlingly out of his church. He re- 
membered, though he had quite forgotten me. 

“*So you were the jackanapes,” he answered cheerfully. 
“It did you good. It taught you what you were.”’ 

Perhaps it had helped to teach me what I wasn’t. But 
it cannot be said that any priest I ever met before I was a 
Catholic tried to haul me, willy nilly into the Church. 


JOHN AYSCOUGH, 
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I. CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL NOTES. 
Integral Theology. 

Tue latest fasciculus of the Dictionnaire Apologétique de la 
Foi Catholique ends with Incinération, a word which we trust 
to be in no sense ominous of its fate or of ours. For we would 
wish to see, and in its pages, an adequate discussion of that 
extremely interesting phrase théologie intégrale which we 
noticed at the end of its article. 

““Integral Theology” is composed, we take it, of Aris- 
totelian, or scholastic theology, historical theology, and what 
may be termed experimental, or perhaps intuitional, or even 
immanentist theology. What we wish to see is the relative 
importance of these elements discussed ; how they may fuse ; 
how, according to the proportions in which they are combined, 
the “‘ integral” results may differ. 

We, of course, do not hesitate as to where we shall assign 
the supremacy of importance. It is the fashion among the 
flippant to decry the traditional or scholastic Theology as being 
map. We must, however, seriously ask ourselves 


a mere 
whether this be not an extremely high claim upon our esteem. 
It may indeed be said to beara relation to the divine fact, 
analogous to that which a map bears to a country—Greece, 
say, or Switzerland. But consider. Is not a map precisely 
what we want, if we are to make our way about those puzzling 
places? On it we trace in orderly connection, mountain- 
systems; rivers with their tributaries; roads reasonably 
engineered, and towns intelligibly situated. But what manner 
of luck should we have upon our travels, had we for guide 
only a picture? Exquisite might be the light upon the snows, 
the pine-forest, the dancing waters; but once lost in the 
woods, or on the snows, or adrift, we know not whither, on 


the waters, of what avail our esthetically titillated fancy ? 
Analogous to this picture is the vivid scene-painting of mere 
history. Again, is it not proverbial that the Londoner of all 
men knows least about London? The Englishman about 
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England? Who, save Americans, have visited Stratford- 
upon-Avon, or know, indeed, what county it isin? Is it not 
a normal experience of a traveller, that the local cicerones 
think him, in their -hearts, a fool for coming all that way to 
see what they have always lived in the midst of, and care 
nothing for? So it is, that the man whose theology is built 
up exclusively, or mainly, in his mere vital reaction upon 
the religious fact, may in reality be supremely ignorant 
and at sea. Take another example. If I would understand 
the human body, how shall I do so best? Of course, by 
studying a well-made anatomical cardboard man, with super- 
imposed flaps, which, lifted one by one, reveal successively, 
muscles, arterial system (perhaps), then various depths of 
entrail. That is how I shall gain true knowledge, not (shall 
we say?) by watching Margate beach at midsummer. And 
not, once more, by having a liver attack. Yet those three 
methods are distinctly analagous to the other three methods 
we mentioned above. Finally, if I study man himself, and 
seek his definition, is it not patent that having (in keeping too 
with most modern artistic tendencies) eliminated all that is not 
strictly necessary to my object, I am furnished with a defini- 
tion (in this case animal rationale) which conveys a perfectly clear 
idea to my mind, in a way which no composite photograph 
of, say, Socrates, St. Paul, Napoleon, and Rockefeller, could 
possibly do? And as for sheer experience! Alas, does not the 
contemplation of ‘‘real live men,” and above all of one’s self, 
force upon us this fact, that of all things the human animal is 
the most mysterious; the least to be captured in a formula ; 
the most baffling, the least definable? ‘Ovédev Seuvdrepov 
Experience, and the portraits of history, help us here but 
little. And in the strictly religious area we observe that if we 
wish to know how to “think rightly,” conciliar definitions 
may be of far greater assistance to us than what has been 
shown again and again to be no certain source of knowledge, 
the reading of the inspired page. While as for direct personal 
experience—why, Professor James has written a whole book 
about its “ varieties.”’ 

But we spoke of an “integral theology.”’ All facts should, 
in time, be co-ordinated. We cannot go all the way with the 
Dutch scholar, Pius Yheers, who, no longer ago than ’74, could 
write in his book on Polynesia, that ‘‘ There is no need of 
voyages nor of circumorbic navigation, if we would judge of 
these unhappy men [the natives]. The eternal laws which 
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govern human nature,” &c. Undoubtedly we believe that 
theories must ever be brought to the touchstone of hard fact; 
that what has been called “ the flair of truth,” is of the highest 
value. All these should find their place in any system which 
claims to be called “integral.” Yet it remains that sound 
principles will in the long run be of more avail than any 
amount of unsynthesized observation ; or than an introspection 
which, however lynx-eyed, must always be achieved with 
chameleon-coloured glasses. For the moods of man are many. 
K. N. 


A Catholic Subject-Index. 

The need of a ‘‘Catholic Guide to Periodical Literature,” 
to which attention has lately been called in these pages, is 
in no way satisfied by the volumes of general Periodical- 
indexes which, on the shelves of the British Museum reading- 
room, are so constantly in demand. They deal with few 
Catholic periodicals, they take no wide scope as regards 
papers indexed, and the most useful of them stopped short 
about ten years ago, having been abandoned for lack of 
financial support. Yet, even with their limited range, they 
are most useful. Can anything similar be done, purely for 
the interests of the faith? A suggestion has been made 
that one of our weekly papers should publish a periodical 
list which could be edited and classified at intervals. But 
we want our list to be of immediate use, not to have to wait 
till it is digested and published at some distant date; some- 
thing which can be utilized whilst it is still growing, as grow 
it always must. Hardly more welcome is the idea of an 
annua! general index-volume, not simply on the ground of 
expense both in preparation and in publication, though this 
would prove to be prohibitive considering its limited appeal, 
but also because, as one ventures to think, a much wider 
scheme, and one almost equally useful, could be successfully 
carried out at very little expense. We mean the formation, in 
some central spot, of a card-index. Of course an index 
available in all the large libraries of the world would ap- 
proach nearer the ideal, but only second in_ usefulness 
would be a large card-index accessible, say, in London, from 
which information could be sent by post to correspondents 


desiring particulars on any special point. 
Such an index should be quite feasible, for a great deal 
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of voluntary work could be readily secured for its com- 


pilation, under the supervision of experts. Suppose, for 
example, that the staff of the Catholic Reference Library 
were to undertake the work. A number of correspondents 


would be enrolled to do the “ spade-work ” of the index ; 
under an experienced organizer many such would be glad 
to work: the Catholic Reading Guild, no doubt, would lend 
zealous co-operators. Moreover, the librarians of South 
Street, the Oratory Lending Library, and other similar Catho- 
lic institutions, might possibly be willing to help. The idea 
being a list of such topics treated in current magazine 
literature as having a bearing upon Catholic interests, e.g., 
the explanation of points of faith, the refutation of attacks, 
&c., the business of the organizer would be to allot to cach 
correspondent a periodical to be kept in view, and a supply 
of cards. A memorandum would be drawn up indicating, 
very clearly, the lines on which the work is to be done, and 
sent to each correspondent. The chief magazines and papers 
are now within reach in so many public libraries, that 
little expense need be incurred in the way of purchasing. 
The standard card might be printed somewhat in this 


form :— 


(For Editorial use onl 


Title of Article 
4 Lutho» 


Remarks 


Magazine ov Paper 
} 


Where filed Vol. Pag Dati 


These cards will then be filed, after the index subject-head- 
ing has been filled in at headquarters. But before con- 
sidering the details of the index, one may propose a few 
suggestions as to the matter to be indexed. 

Primarily the index would be a guide to periodical liter 
ture, in so far as it concerns the exposition or defence of 
the Catholic faith. But a reference to an article is no use 
unless the periodical containing it is accessible, so the card 
should say where each periodical is to be found. Of course 
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all English periodicals will be consultable at the British 
Museum, but not foreign ones, except in a few cases. An 
agreement should, therefore, be arrived at between London 
Catholic librarians, controlling lending libraries, or those of 
Religious Houses, by which each should file such Catholic 
periodicals as are likely to be of interest in his library, and 
that the whole field should be covered by the various libraries 
in London. Of course, there could be any amount of 
duplication; the suggestion is only meant to ensure that the 
periodicals less in demand shall be found in at least some 
one library. 

It is suggested that the net should be cast as wide as 
possible, including both popular periodicals and serious ones, 
also the weekly press, but careful instructions should be 
given to correspondents to avoid the loading of the index 
with matter which does not indicate some definite fact, or 
is merely @uvre de vulgarisation, or de piélé. 

Looked at broadly, this card-index scheme has a great 
advantage in the matter of elasticity. It would be very easy, 
at any time, to incorporate references to books as well as 
to periodicals; anything and everything could be brought 
in, or discarded later if found not useful. In fact, one of 
the most useful reference-guides in the British Museum, an 
American one, introduces references to books as well as 
periodicals. Nor need the inevitable lack of completeness 
be considered a drawback; in such a case very often “ half 
a loaf is better than no bread,” and a reference to one book 
will often get one what one wants though a dozen others are 
omitted. Moreover, if at any time it were desired to publish 
a sectional reference-book of any sort, it would be only 
necessary to select the cards required for the particular 
purpose. 

Next as regards ine classification of the index, a plan 
would have to be carefully thought out and rigidly adhered 
to. With a good scheme, cross re:erence-cards should not 
be necessary. Useful as they might be, they would mean 
heavy labour on an editorial staff. It is suggested that some 
plan should be exactly followed which is already known to 
readers; for instance, that of the index volume of the Ca/holic 
Lucyclopedia, when it appears, if it turns out to be a good 
one. 

Iz such a scheme could be so set on foot as to begin col- 


lecting references from January, 1913, it would before very 
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long be of substantial use, and some return might be expected 
for the initial outlay. When well established, and made 
known to students, authors and journalists, it should pay its 
way, if, as doubtless is the case, the greater part of the spade- 
work could be done by voluntary labour on the part of people 
able to give some spare time to a cause so useful to Catholic 
learning and controversy. A small fee could fairly be 
charged for consultation of the index, and a rather larger one 
for references looked up and sent out by correspondence. 
And, to look further afield, the question would rise whether 
the reference-index would not ultimately form part and par- 
cel of a general Catholic Reference-library—so much needed, 
but hardly at present possible without some re-arrangement 
as to scope and contents of the present Catholic reference and 
lending libraries. There is every reason to believe, too, that 
co-operation and mutual consultation would be welcomed and 
given as between those responsible for a Catholic reference- 
library and the librarians of the London public libraries. 
There is a very great desire for such co-operation amongst 
librarians in general. 

Some further suggestions we must hold over for the 


present. 
BB. S&S. D. 


The British Review. 

We can only congratulate 7’e Ox/ord and Cambridge 
Review upon its change of name. 

Constantly it has been our duty to assure inquirers (the 
two latest wrote respectively from Constantinople and Beirut 
that this Review was in no circumscribed or official manner 
an organ of the Universities. They would look vainly in 
it, we affirmed, for examination lists or rowing news. With 
the old, but very honoured, title, all aroma of donnishness 
has left it; and it inhabits a wider and definitely imperial 
air. Indeed, by its new title it challenges a comparison, 
which we will not elaborate, significant though it might be, 
with the Znglish Review. We should be the last to mistake 
the brilliancy of Mr. Austin Harrison’s editorship, or to 
miscount his unique appropriation of Mr. Masefield’s poems. 
Yet we will unhesitatingly prefer, not only to purchase, but to 
recommend the one of these two reviews, which without 


being in any explicit or official sense Catholic (for the 2ritish 
Review is definitely not that), yet is careful not to injure 
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the religious sentiments of those many millions who are at 
once subjects of the British Empire and Catholics, and which 
follows a line undoubtedly converging (we anticipate an illus- 
tration of Mr. Cecil Chesterton’s) with that pursued by the 
Catholic Church. 

We think we can do no better than to indicate the contents 
of this first number of the new series. Such statement will 
be far more to our purpose than criticism of details; and the 
advance copy which, by the courtesy of the Editor, has 
already reached us, enables us to do this without delay. 

We were for a moment shocked to find the “ Current 
Topics,” to which the old Review had accustomed us, lacking 
from their accustomed place. Their clear-cut views, ex- 
pressed in a vigorous and sometimes rather cassant style— 
touched, however, not seldom with a certain courtliness and 
urbanity singularly agreeable in our clumsy times—were too 
good to lose. But they are not lost. The Editor has shifted 
his pages to the end of the number, and now names his 
paragraphs Odifer Dicta, thereby giving himself at once a 
wider field for comment, and an opportunity of underlining 
or qualifying some point made in the preceding articles. Nor 
is the epigram—this time f/u/6t salé—forgotten. 

The first two articles are happily conjoined. Leo 
Tolstoy, writing with some violence on “ True and False 
Science,” and embodying, in short space, all his leading views, 
is followed by Mr. Cecil Chesterton with an article of quite 
peculiar importance upon “‘ Huxley and the Catholic Faith.”’ 
We saw recently a French book entirely composed of sen- 

unbelievers as to form an @pologia for 
Catholicism. We did not like it. Wholly different is the 
method of the Editor of the Vew Witness, who repays his 


tences so culled from 


“incalculable debt of intellectual gratitude ” to the erstwhile 


big black bogey of Pro.estant Orthodoxy ” by pointing out 
how truly the straight iine of thought, followed by Huxley, 
was destined to converge (though nevev in his life-time, even 
had he lived to be a hundred) with the line of Catholic faith. 
@Wholly unlike are these lines, Mr. Chesterton charmingly 
points out, to the sort of indeterminate wriggle which alone 
could be the “‘ graph” of the thought of the average “ ad- 
vanced ” modern thinker. The personal position uncom- 


promisingly assumed and confessed by Mr. Chesterton in his 
article, is the best vindication of this new and most remark- 
able instance of modern apologetic. 
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We cannot but read in connection with this the article 
by Mr. Gerald Maude dealing with a recent Life and Autobio- 
graphy. Weare not quite clear, from these pages, how far the 
writer has used other sources than the book he deals with, or, 
indeed, what attitude he personally assumes. Sad and, per- 
haps, austere as the article appears, it yet must be ranked 
with those many contemporary reviews and notices which, 
since they always, in some sense, take but a partial and out- 
side view, are so conspicuous for their general endeavour 
after equity. 

The “ Lesson of Bristol University,” by Mr. F. M. Atkin- 
son, deals, forcibly yet quietly, with an incident which can 
only further distress those who believe that most modern edu- 
cational ideals (and consequently practice) are chaotic. It is 
a refreshment to turn to “Q’s” pleasant pages called “If every 
Face were Friendly.”’ The inimitable touch is still there to 
our delight; but why do “ Q’s”’ fingers grow fonder (are 
we wrong?) of the rather jarring agnosticism-mo/i/ which 
crosses the last paragraph? It may strike the smile from 
faces that else were friendly. Mr. Salzmann draws on further 
stores of fantastic erudition to write ‘‘ More Medieval By- 
ways.” This altogether fascinating instalment tells of 
‘““Memories’’—an elusive topic treated with quaint objectivity. 

Literary articles are Mr. W. L. George’s “ Falstaff, the 
English Comic Giant "—the suggested comparison with Tar- 
tarin is valuable—** The Faéry Poetry of Mr. W. B. Yeats ” 

by W. T. Stace), which discusses with considerable insight, 
though with sobriety, the peculiar pagan spirit which animates 
that extraordinary man’s verses (we are sure that with this 
article should be read Mr. J. Stephens’ exquisite and eccen- 
tric fantasy, Ze Crock of Gold\)—and A Tuscan Villa, by 
Mr. William Caine. This descriptive article is far better than 
mere word-painting, which we do not want, though incident- 
ally it contains a picture of Volterra scarcely surpassed in the 
gloomy pages of d’Annunzio. Mr. Caine is full of “‘notion” 
yet his realism is such that he wins us to both assents, and we 
re-read his article with satisfaction. Mr. Litchfield Wood's 
‘“* Opium Thrall ” is perhaps the weakest contribution. It was 
as impossible to emancipate himself from, as it was to equal, 
de Quincey; and for sheer description, Hichen’s /e/ix had 
stronger pages. Mr. J. E. H. Terry more than keeps up the 
tradition in dramatic criticism set by the old review; we wish 
he had compared the treatments, in 7he Eldest Son and in 
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Hindle Wakes, of an almost identical problem. But he gives 
Mr. Galsworthy’s attitude with unflinching accuracy. 

The reviews of books end the number as before; and for 
poetry we have exquisite verses by Mrs. Tynan Hinkson (she 
actually draws a new and inspiriting consideration from the 
loss of the 7i/anic without once naming that ship), a Ballade 
(of ‘* Ephemeral Controversy ’’) in all Mr. G. K. Chester- 
ton’s most Gargantuan style; a long “‘ Memorial” of F. T., 
in which Mr. J. C. Squire really does write with much of 
the special manner of Francis Thompson; and a short carol, 
which we wish we could say we liked, by Mr. Belloc. 

We have left to the end the two political articles—one a 
historical retrospect by Mr. F. E. Smith, in a new style, upon 
an incident in the life of Napoleon—the “ energy and inspira- 
tion ’’ of Lucien Bonaparte displayed in the famous Brumaire 
crisis. The other, occupying the place of honour, is “ The 
Secret of the Bulgarian Victories,’ by Mr. Philip Gibbs, 
whose long experience as a special correspondent, and recent 
presence upon the actual scenes where this unique war is being 
fought out, give to his article a quite peculiar value. 

We repeat that we have entered on what looks dangerously 
like a Table of Contents, raisonné, because only so could we 
hope adequately to indicate, in our space, the character of the 
very remarkable venture that is the Aritish Review. 

a ae 8 


If, TOPICS OF THE MONTH. 


THE year just closed has witnessed the death 


armen of three well-known priests, who owed part 

atholic . ; : ; 

at least of their fame to the fact of their hav- 

Editors : ie ; ; ; 
ing been Editors of Catholic magazines. Of 


our own great loss enough, perhaps, for the moment has been 
said on an earlier page. Father Gerard was one of those whose 
voice is not lost in the silence of the tomb, and the same is true 
of his other two brothers of the pen, lately deceased, Father Doyle, 
C.S.P., once Editor of the Catholic IV orld, and Father Matthew 
Russel!, S.J., of the /visk Monthly. Father Doyle, who died 
in August, had ceased to edit our distinguished contemporary, 
since 1904, and his literary labours then became subordinate 
to the great work of his life, the consolidation of the American 
Catholic Missionary Union, a great organization of specially- 


selected and trained priests, whose main function—that indeed 


of the first preachers of Christianity—is to give Missions to non- 
Catholics. It was the success of this College of Missionaries 
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thai suggested the formation of a similar body amongst our- 
selves, of the activity of which we see so many consoling proofs. 
Father Russell, even more than Father Gerard, who had his pro- 
longed periods of active administration, was an Editor, first and 
foremost, but of all three it could be said that they realized 
vividly the enormous and growing power of the press, and 
laboured strenuously in their own surroundings to utilize that 
power for the service of Almighty God. 

The short strike of workers on the North 
The - Strike = Eastern Railway in December formed a char- 


acteristic close to a year of unparalleled dis- 
the Year. . ] 


quiet in the world of industry. Yet labour 
conditions are better in many respects than they used to be when 
much greater contentment apparently prevailed. To what is the 
change due? We wish it were all traceable to a growing sense 
on the part of the worker of his Christian dignity which demands 
that his toil should be such in character and duration and reward 
as would give him the opportunity of living as a creature and 
child of God. The full realization of a fact like this would 
itseli suggest and justify a constant effort for better conditions 
of labour. But material needs come before spiritual, not in im- 
pertance, but in time: the worker must have food enough and 
relaxation to preserve himself in vigour. The pity of it is that, 
having been deprived so long of his due share, the worker in 
many cases has come to consider fanem et circenses as the objects 
of life rather than as means to attain a higher. Unless a grasp 
of Christian ideals accompanies the progressive emancipation of 
the working classes from the necessity of struggling for their 
maintenance, they will only fall into worse bondage. In the 
case of the North Eastern Railway Strike the men were not out 
for merely personal advantage; their aim was to protest against 
injustice to one of their fellows. Whether they took the right 
way may be doubted, still the exoneration of Driver Knox shows 
that their strike had not the wanton and captious  charact 
ascribed to it by many papers. On the other hand, the officials 


er 


were not to blame in acting on the magistrates’ decision. The 
public had to suffer, as it will always have, until justice can be 
secured by a speedier and iess cumbrous method than a strike. 
Once again, we cannot run Christian civilization, which demands 
full recognition of human freedom and dignity, without the spirit 
of Christianity. 

All through the Balkan War the press of 
— Europe has resounded with the discussion of 


he chances of a general European conflagra- 
Rumours of War t ” 5 I lagra 


tion. Even allowing for the pernicious habit 
of exaggeration practised by papers whose first interest is to sell 


oD 
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sensation, not to tell truth, there remains sufficient evidence that 
not much provocation was wanted in order to set Zvfente and 
Alliance at each other’s throats, and produce the unutterable 
horrors of a universal conflict. What wonder that serious men 
began to ask themselves the cause of this terrible menace, and 
to analyze the common clichés, “* Russia demands,” “ Germany 
needs,” “‘ It is the ambition of Austria,” ““ The aims of France,” 
‘“‘England has decided,” &c., &c. There is so little power of 
independent thinking left amongst newspaper readers, that few 
pause to ask themselves what these high-sounding generalities 
stand for. They are taken blindly at their face-value, in spite of the 
absurdity of supposing that vast populations have one mind and 
purpose on any point of international politics, or that such a mind 
could reflect day by day the impressions made by every passing 
event. Asa matter of fact, the nations are allowed very little to 
say in regard to their mutual relations. It is as true as ever it 
was that “quidquid delivant veges plectuntur Achivi,” only instead of 
the open policies or ambitions of the autocrats of old, the issues 
of war and peace are placed in the hands of a few more or less 
eminent men, on whose wisdom and discretion the welfare of 
millions reposes. War is a hateful necessity, only tolerable in 
face of evils even worse than itself. Yet the peoples of Europe 
may find themselves at war without so much as understanding the 
cause. Howcan this be in a democratic age like ours? An answer 
comes from an unexpected quarter, an answer, the significance of 
which, seems to have escaped most of our contemporaries.!_ The 
Times for December 3rd discusses in a plain-spoken leading article 
the reasons why so horrible a contingency as war should threaten 
the European family, almost in the guise of an inevitable fate. 
It says: 
There is no great nation in Europe which to-day has the least 
desire that millions of men should be torn from their homes 
and flung headlong to destruction at the bidding of vain 
ambitions. 
Yet that dire result seems beyond the power of those millions to 





avert 
The answer is to be found in the Chancelleries of Europe, 
among the men who have too long played with human lives 
as pawns in a game of chess, who have become so enmeshed 
in formulas and the jargon of diplomacy, that they have ceased 
to be conscious of the poignant realities with which they trifle. 
And thus will war continue to be made, until the great masses, 
who are the sport of professional schemers and dreamers, say the 


and why? 


1 See, however, the Catholic Times for Dec. 6th, which prints a powerful leader 
emphasizing the point. 
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word which shall bring, not eternal peace, for that is impossible, 

but a determination that wars shall be fought only ina just and 

righteous and vital cause. 
It is eloquent of the non-Christian attitude into which the 
public mind has drifted in regard to international morality that 
these stirring words should appear something strange and unpre- 
cedented instead of being the dictate of reason and justice. It 
is the proper ambition of every citizen that his nation should 
have or deserve a good reputation and be strong enough in 
itself or by its alliances to be safe from aggression: on the other 
hand, it is just as blameworthy for a single State to aspire to 
domination over all the rest, as it is for an individual to desire 
to enslave his neighbours. There is only one moral law, and 
diplomats are not above it. 


We are naturally interested in the vigorous 


li : : : 
ee attempt which is being made by German 
Kulturkampf. Catholics to wipe out the last vestiges of the 


disgraceful penal laws by means of which the 
man of blood and iron sought, to his own discomfiture, to enslave 
the Church in that country. All denial of citizen-rights on 
account of religious belief is.rank injustice, unless the belief can 
be shown to be really harmful to civilized society. And nowhere 
is the intolerance so palpably unjust as in a Protestant State 
which, whether religiously or politically, admits of no final authority 
in belief save the individual conscience. The apparent deter- 
mination, therefore, manifested by the German Chancellor to 
maintain what remains of the penal legislation enacted in the 
Falk Laws against the Society of Jesus has no support in justice, 
and lacks even the credit of political wisdom. The Chancellor 
did not discuss the merits of the law. Protestants, he averred, 
wanted it, and Protestants number 40,000,000, whilst Catholics 
are only 24,000,000, Apart from the disingenuousness of classing 
the millions of Socialists, Jews, Agnostics, &c., as members of 
any definite religious creed, this pronouncement is an open aban- 
donment of distributive justice on the part of German statesman- 
ship. The supposed wishes of the majority are made the standard of 
morality. This principle was that on which the Falk Laws them- 
selves were based, and it would support any similar unjust act or 
practice. It would justify a majority of Socialists in confiscating 
all the land of the country, and a majority of republicans in expell- 
ing the monarchy. It would justify, if it comes to that, the 
guillotining of Herr Bethman-Hollweg, were a majority of his 
countrymen to consider him better dead than alive. However, it 
may be conjectured that Parliamentary exigences will effect what 
considerations of morality could not, and induce the Chancellor 
finally to yield to the righteous demands of the Centre Party. 
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. The cult of the jumping cat is unfortunately not 
Rightly a devotion practised only by foreign statesmen. 
Wrongly ! Our own political disputes have recently 
furnished plenty of illustrations of the practical 
shelving of the appeal to the moral law in political pronounce- 
ments. Herr Bethman-Hollweg did not approve of the intolerant 
attitude of his forty million Jesuit-fearing Protestants: it was 
enough for him to call attention to the fact. And the same 
practical abdication of the réle of leader is observable in the 
description by prominent public men of the fears of persecution at 
the hands of their Catholic countrymen, which some inhabitants 
of Ulster are fond of expressing. The statesmen in question do 
not try to ascertain, as men in their position should, whether these 
fears are well-founded. They make no attempt to dissipate or to 
confirm the impressions of these timorous Ulster folk. They find 
those fears too convenient for their political ends, and so they 
Waive examination into their justice. And the disingenuous phrase 
they use is “rightly or wrongly.” We are glad that some of our 
Catholic contemporaries have called attention to this cowardly 
evasion of duty in the so-called leaders. Why do they refuse to 
lead? The Home Secretary does not say—* Rightly or wrongly, 
the Mormons believe in polygamy ”—as excuse for allowing their 
pernicious propaganda: he makes up his mind that that belief is 
wrong, and acts accordingly. If those ‘‘leaders’’ cannot settle 
whether the Catholics are likely to persecute the Protestants of 
Ulster and instruct their followers accordingly, they should retire 
into a fitting obscurity. 


Meanwhile, a means of making up their minds 


ee Witness has been recently provided by the resolutions 
. ) 


‘ F lately passed at a meeting in London,on Decem- 
Catholic Toleration. yP outing lon, Decem 


ber 6th, by a number of distinguished Irish 
Protestants, who met for the express purpose of protesting ‘‘against 
the efforts being made in North-East Ulster to drag religion into 
political controversy.”’ Their protest is all the more effective because 
they do not live themselves in Ulster, but are scattered over the 
Catholic Provinces and exposed, according to the Orange theory, 
to the persecuting tactics of an overwhelming majority. It may be 
hoped that by this time honest opponents of Home Rule for 
Ireland have learnt that the so-called “religious difficulty” is a 
mere bogey of politicians. A last effort to air this political spectre 
was made in the House of Commons, on December 12th, by a 
fanatic so ignorant that he has not yet grasped the idea that Motu 
Proprio is a generic, not a specific designation of Papal pronounce- 


ments, 
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That strange entity, which finds (more or less) 
gee literary expression in the Protestant Woman, has 
Relics.” announced that to counteract the progress 
which Catholicism has made at Earlsfield, near 
Wimbledon, owing to the zealous labours of the Bridgettine 
missionaries, it intends to hold a *“‘ great Gospel and Protestant 
campaign and exhibition ” in that neighbourhood. The exhibition, 
we gather, is to consist of those sham ‘ Relics of the Inquisition ”’ 
by means of which one of the side-shows in the late Exhibition at 
Earl’s Court reaped a dishonest profit. We pointed out at length, 
in the issue of this periodical for last July, the provenance of these 
specimens of ancient Spanish leather-work, which were lyingly 
labelled “ Relics of the Inquisition,” and which have as much to do 
with that institution as any drawing-room suite at Maple’s. If the 
Protestant Woman carries out her intention of labelling this collection 
of old furniture as Inquisition relics, she will only succeed in 
further exhibiting her own incurable insincerity and malice. 


ee TheSecretary of this organization again favours 

The Simplified... with some comments on the attitude towards 
Speling Sosieti: . oe yaeeeiy : rm 
pany snmeng its object exhibited in our remarks of last 
month. Clearly we cannot enter upon a dis- 

cussion about the subject, but we may briefly indicate his point 
of view. His plea is, of course, on behalf of the learners, those 
children and those foreigners who have still to master our ortho- 
graphy. He tells us, but we have no means of checking his 
figures, that “it takes the British child 2,320 hours to learn 
to read and spell with such fluency as can be acquired by the 
German child in 1,302 hours, and by the Italian child in 945 
hours.” Hence the inference that the British child by the use of 
simplified spelling might save 1,375 hours for more important 
work. But what if learning to spell is itself a mental gymnastic, 
a training in memory and observation, of some value in itself? 
If education is to be governed by merely utilitarian considerations 
many subjects would have to be dropped. As regards the uncouth 
appearance presented by the new style, the Secretary says truly 
enough that it is all a matter of use and wont. There is nothing 
sacred in words themselves, ‘“‘they are merely conventional signs”’ 
of thought, and are meant, at any rate, to represent definite sounds. 
English spelling was originally phonetic in intention, but the 
symbols have remained fixed whilst the pronunciation has varied, 
and now we have Tudor symbols representing Georgian sounds. 
He tells us further, that the adoption of a standard of pronunciation 
has in Germany arrested its tendency to vary. This is a matter 
about which we would desire more evidence. It is natural for 
pronunciation to vary in different places and ages, and if spelling 
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is to follow it, it too must constantly change. At the same time, 
not a little could be done to remove anomalies which are due to 
simple blunders. But in the end prejudice will remain the chief 
obstacle to reform. The business which the S. S. S. has to carry 
out is to persuade adults to go to school again albeit only for a 
short time: a sacrifice to consent to which will demand a very 
genuine altruism. 

There is constant agitation in the Anglican 
Church for the disuse in public of the Athan- 
asian Creed, which, according to her rubric, has 
to be recited at Morning Prayer on thirteen days 


The Athanasian 
Creed 
at Hereford. 


in the year. In July, 1909, the Lower House of Convocation 
advised the elimination of the rubric and the adoption of a form of 
the Creed for public use “ without the warning clauses.” Nothing 
has been done to meet their wishes, for alteration in the formularies 
of the English Church requires the consent of Parliament, by 
whose authority they were sanctioned, and most English Church- 
men are loth to invoke that authority. But the rubric is ignored 
in many churches, and even in Westminster Abbey the minatory 
clauses are omitted when the Creed is sung. A bolder step was 
taken in Hereford Cathedral last St. Andrew’s Day, when by a 
vote of the Canons the Quicumque vult was omitted altogether. 
This action has raised a storm of protest as being illegal and ultra 
vires: at the same time, there is no doubt that it is in harmony with 
the feelings of many Anglicans who, having lost all belief in many 
of its dogmatic assertions, are naturally indisposed to make public 
profession of the creed. The incident throws into yet higher relief 
what was already sufficiently obvious, viz., the absence of any 
final teaching authority in Anglicanism and, consequently, of what 
is an essential note of the Church of Christ. 


Whither The organization known as_ the Catholic 
UnCatholic Women’s Suffrage Society has not acknow- 
Feminism ledged any obligation to protest against the 
leads. use by other similar organizations of unlawful 


means to further their common object. Yet one had hoped that, 
their very institution being a sign that the movement needed guid- 
ance in a Christian direction, Catholic women were prepared to 
supply that need. But no; window-breaking, arson, attempted 
murder—all these criminal actions passed unrebuked by a body 
which invokes as a patron the Holy Maid of Orleans. It was 
not their business, forsooth, but the business of the pulpit, to decide 
abstruse questions of ethics. And now bya natural process of 
evolution the pulpit in its rightful réle is openly disregarded. 
Judging by a condensed newspaper report, a speaker at a Catholic 
Suffrage Meeting, on December 7th, at Hampstead, appeared to 
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make a distinction between what the “ pulpit” called sins, but what 
‘‘they”’ looked on as conventions, but her meaning is not clear, 
so we may let it pass. Not so ambiguous were the words of the 
Chairman, who claimed for the Catholic Women’s Suffrage Society 
what no Catholic, from the Pope downwards, can lawfully claim, 
viz., “full liberty of thought.” “They would be pleased,” he is 
reported as saying, ‘‘ to get the vote for women any way, and (he 
supposed) any how, so long as they eventually got it.” The end; 
in other words, justifies the means,—a maxim at the back of all these 
immoral tactics. But the worst of these unCatholic utterances was 
that of the lady who dared to compare the action of the All-Holy, 
of Him to Whom all power was given in Heaven and on earth, in 
purifying the House of God from sordid traffic, to the ‘‘ violence”’ 
which marks the ultra-feminist agitation. Hitherto these reckless 
orators have been content with claiming the support of the meek, 
lowly, and patient Virgin Mother of God—and that is bad enough 
—pbut it is nard to characterize, without seeming to be violent, this 
blasphemous attempt to claim the God of Justice Himself as the 
model and inspirer of criminal practices. 


The State A good instance of how State action may, in 
as default of the influence of practical Christi- 
Protector 


anity, promote morality, is afforded by the 
Bill against the publishing of racing-tips and 
betting advertisements in the Press, which is now in the Lords 
and has been promised Government support. It will doubtless 
provoke the wrath of those who, like Mr. George Lansbury, think 
that the essence of democracy is to be able to go to the devil in 
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whatever way you like, and who, logically enough, advocate free 
trade in drink. Such men do not understand that Government 
exists primarily for the morally weak, and that the morally strong, 
those for instance who can put their bit on a horse now and again 
without contracting the gambling-tever, must put up with a good 
deal of restriction, which is only really needed for their less perfect 
brethren. Betting, like drinking, is innocent in itself, but betting, 
like drinking, becomes a deadly passion if indulged in without 
restraint. And, just as much of the harm in drinking comes from 
the dishonesty of publicans and brewers in supplying deleterious 
material, so the betting-profession, thus to call it, especially when 
it advertises in the press, is honeycombed with fraud and dis- 
honesty. It is the very young and the very poor that are most 
liable to be victimized in the pursuit of what is at best an unhealthy 
recreation, and the State is only doing its duty in protecting them. 
But the community, in view of such legislation, are all the more 
under obligation to see that healthy amusement is within reach 
of those who have hitherto sought solace in the excitement of betting. 
The evil in this case, as in all others, should be attacked at the root. 
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A New Not the least interesting part of Mr. Wilfrid 
Translation Ward's recent Life of Cardinal Newman, is that 
of the recording the abortive attempt to employ the 
Bible. great Oratorian’s unrivalled literary skill in 


making a new and worthy translation of the Vulgate. It is 
characteristic of the isolation in which Catholics in England then 
lived, that the Second Provincial Synod of Westminster in 1855 
should have passed a resolution that ‘‘in order that an accurate 
version of Holy Scripture from the Latin Vulgate should be in 
hand as soon as possible, its production should be entrusted to 
learned men chosen by the Archbishop,”’ apparently in complete 
ignorance of the fact that Archbishop Kenrick of Baltimore was 
already engaged upon the same task, and had published by the year 
1851 the whole of the New Testament. It seems to have 
been a realization of this oversight that cooled the zeal of 
Wiseman and his episcopal colleagues for a new translation under 
the auspices of Newman. Not unnaturally the latter, who had 
already engaged his own staff, shrank from collaboration with 
Archbishop Kenrick, but that prelate bravely persevered with the 
work single-handed till its completion in 1860. His translation, how- 
ever, although in many respects more accurate and scholarly than 
Challoner’s revision of the old Douay version, was not sufficiently 
distinct from the latter to win independent recognition. Only the 
New Testament portion ever reached a second edition. 

But in those days no thought was given to the printing 
the Bible rationally and editing it with at least the care bestowed 
upon an ancient classic. And so we have the one-volume Bible 
with its small print, narrow columns, absence of notes, and irritat- 
ing interruption of verse-sections. Protestant translators have 
in that respect long shown us the example. There are at last 
signs of a change. We believe that an endeavour is being made 
by certain Catholic scholars to carry out suggestions offered in this 
periodical some years ago‘ as to the production of a Catholic 
version worthy in every way of the unique character of the Sacred 
Writings. As an experiment, a new translation from the original 
Greek of St. Paul’s Epistles to the Thessalonians (probably the 
first of the New Testament in order of time) has been prepared 
and equipped with all accessories in the way of introduction and 
notes necessary for their complete understanding. It is proposed 
to print this “‘ rationally,” 7.¢., without the present interruption of 
verse-divisions and with a natural arrangement of chapters and 
paragraphs, so that at least the meaning is not unnecessarily 
obscured by its method of presentation. If this first fasciculus 
meets with acceptance from educated Catholics, the work of trans- 
lating the rest of St. Paul, and, in time, the whole Bible itself will 
be proceeded with. 


1 «Wanted : a Readable Bible,"’ THe Montn, May, June, 1908. 
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Messrs. Benziger have completed a: notable 
Catholic Book Undertaking in bringing out a list of Catholic 
Lists. Books at present in print both in England and 
America. They apply the definition strictly, 
and exclude books written by members of the Faith, such as many 
novels, which are not distinctively Catholic in tone or matter. As 
a result we have a valuable classified list of some 5,500 volumes, 
together with an Authors and a Subjects Index, which forms a 
most useful guide to Catholic literature in every branch. A series 
of portraits of eminent authors and authoresses adds to the 
attractiveness of the volume. It has become increasingly necessary 
to have some such means as this to provide Catholics with easy 
access to all that their co-religionists have written. There is an 
immense wastage of energy in doing over again what has been 
once done well, especially if it chance to be done again less well. 
We cannot blame individual publishers for pushing only their own 
wares even if inferior, and few readers can keep their eyes on publi- 
cations from every source. So that Messrs. Benziger are confer- 
ring a great benefit on the public by the institution of a sort of 
clearing-house for Catholic literature. It is proposed to improve 
the compilation further by the issue of occasional supplements. 


Reviews. 
—_ 


1.—SOME BOOKS ON THE BREVIARY:' 


THE publishers have chosen an appropriate moment for issu- 
ing a new translation of Mgr. Batiffol’s History of the Breviary. 
The third French edition had already introduced a number of 
substantial changes, and not a little additional matter, but the 
author has now supplied a supplementary chapter upon the 
new Psalterium expressly for the English edition. The trans- 
lator, Mr. Baylay, has done his part well, and it would perhaps 
be unreasonable to complain of him for adhering to certain 
affectations of phrase prevalent among Anglican liturgists, ¢.g., 

1 The History of the Roman Breviary. By Mgr. Pierre Batiffol. Trans- 


lated from the Third French Edition. By A. Baylay. London: Longmans. 
Pp. xiv, 342. Price, gs. net. 1912. 

Le Psalterium Breviarii Romani et les nouvelles Rubriques. Par l’Abbé 
A. Boudinhon. Paris; Lethielleux. Pp.92. Price, 80 centimes. 1912. 

Le Nouveau Psautier du Bréviaire Romain, texte, traduction et commen- 
taire. Par L.C. Fillion. Paris: Lecoffre. Pp. viii, 532. Price, 3.50 fr 
1912. 

Annus Liturgicus cum introductione in disciplinam liturgicam. Editio 3a. 
Auctore M. Gatterer, S.J. Innsbruck: F. Rauch. Pp. xiv, 424. Price, 
3 marks. 1912. 
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“memorial” for commemoration (though Mr. Baylay makes 
some concessions here), “‘ respond ” for responsory, ‘‘ mattins’ 
for matins, &c. There are a certain number of names 
misprinted, especially in the last chapter, e.g., ‘‘ Herzen- 
rother” for Hergenréther (p. 302), ‘‘ Collectio Tacensis” 
for Lacensis (pp. 208—299), ‘‘ Fouck” for Fonck (p. 314), 
&c., but Mgr. Batiffol’s much appreciated volume is quite 
adequately represented, and this new edition is naturally 
in many ways an improvement upon its _ predecessors. 
Not only have the author's theories been subjected to a 
certain amount of criticism, but the works of Dom Baumer 
and Dom Baudot have appeared since the book first saw the 
light nearly twenty years ago. All this has naturally been put 
to profit. 

Three other small volumes lie before us, which have 
been called into existence by the Constitution Divino afflatu. 
The first is the excellent summary of the decree, which we 
greatly regret not to have made known earlier, by the distin- 
guished canonist Monsieur l’Abbé Boudinhon. It contains 
all that is essential for a comprehension of the new Con- 
stitution, with other interesting matter, and it only costs 
ninepence. Further, we have a timely work by the veteran 
scriptural commentator, the Abbé L.C. Fillion. In it we 
find the text of the new Psalterium as arranged for Breviary 
use, with a French version on the opposite page and 
a commentary, concise but sufficient, added in the form of 
footnotes. Now that all the clergy will be bound to the almost 
weekly recitation of the complete psalter, we cannot imagine 
any more useful volume than this to help them to refresh their 
understanding of some of the more neglected psalms, which 
are also very often to be counted among the more difficult. 
As we have dealt with the new Breviary at length in another 
part of this number, we may dispense ourselves at present 
from a more extended account of these volumes. 

Lastly, we may notice the new edition of the vaiuable little 
liturgical summary of Father M. Gatterer, S.J., entitled Annus 
Liturgicus. The changes resulting from the new Constitution 
Divino afflatu have been so serious in all matters regarding the 
Breviary and the Calendar that a revision of the work was 
imperatively called for. Father Gatterer calls his book “an 
introduction to liturgical studies”’ (Introductio in disciplinam 
liturgicam), but as the Mass and the administration of the 
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Sacraments only indirectly come within his scope, we are fully 
justified in including the volume in the present. connection. 
The book is an excellent one, and no better general account 
of the changes ‘in the Calendar is to be met with than that 
which Father Gatierer has here supplied. 


2.—A LIFE OF MARSHAL NEY. 


Just one hundred years ago the survivors of the Grand 
Army were slowly recrossing the Polish frontier. That any at 
all survived was owing to the undaunted spirit and ready 
resource of a single man. Ney’s fame as a soldier securely 
rests on his conduct during the retreat from Moscow, when he 
displayed all the qualities that go to make a born leader of men. 

Mr. Atteridge gives a full and clear account of the life of 
his hero; an account that is eminently readable. Most 
interesting, perhaps, because less known, are the chapters 
that tell how the private of hussars rose in seven years to the 
rank of general of division. But whatever honours, whatever 
fortune Ney won, whether under the Republic or under the 
Empire, were won by sheer talent and hard service in the field. 

In fact, taken all round, Ney was the ablest of Napoleon’s 


Marshals, and he was more. He scorned to enrich himself 
at the public expense: he neither peculated like Masséna nor 
plundered picture-galleries like Soult. | His kindness of heart 


was shown not seldom to prisoners in his power ; notably when 
he risked his prospects, if not his life, by conniving at the escape 
of emigré Royalists, a kindness that was ill-requited in after 
years. 

Reticent and self-reliant as a commander, he had all Clive’s 
dislike of a council of war; but his impetuous temper made him 
a bad subordinate, and his refusal to obey Masséna’s orders 
led to his retirement from Spain in 1811. __‘ If he was dilatory 
and undecided at Quartre Bras, if he flung Napoleon's cavalry 
away at Waterloo, it was because he was no longer the same 
man and because his treason lay heavy on his soul. 

Ney’s defection from the Bourbons was the only stain upon 
his shield. But it was not premeditated treason. His promise 
to bring back Napoleon in an iron cage; his vain attempts to 
make constitutional pledges the price of his return to the tri- 

1 The Bravest of the Brave. By A. Hilliard Atteridge. London : Methuen. 
Pp. xii. 380. Price, ros. 6d. net. 1912. 
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color, and his final surrender to the all-powerful influence of 
his old chief, all prove that he was out of his depth in such 
a crisis, and he was never a politician. ‘‘I was in the midst 
of the storm and I lost my head,” is his own explanation. 

Ney atoned for his error with his life. He remained in 
France after Waterloo, though he might have easily escaped. 
He relied for his safety on Article 12 of the Capitulation of 
Paris: ‘‘ No one shall suffer for his opinions or his actions 
during the Hundred Days.” But a scapegoat was wanted ; 
the extreme Royalists clamoured for his blood, and it seemed 
as though everything conspired to shut him out from mercy. 

Those who, like Marshal Moncey, refused to serve on his 
court-martial, were disgraced ; the Ambassadors of the Powers 
were instructed not to interfere; Wellington, who, more than 
any man, could have saved his old antagonist, could not see 
that the Capitulation applied to Ney’s case and met the appeal 
of the Marshal with a cold refusal. The assertion of Sir W. 
Fraser that the Duke tried privately, though not officially, to 
save Ney, is hardly borne out by the facts which give point to 
the wild words of Thackeray’s drummer: ‘A curse on the 
British assassins who ordered the slaughter of Ney!” 

Ney's execution was a blunder as well as a crime; it went 
far to undermine the Bourbon throne. The simple and open 
character of the man was never more apparent than in his last 
hours. He had refused a confessor, whereupon one of his 
guards exclaimed: ‘‘ You are wrong, Marshal. Iam not so 
brave as you, but I am as old in the service. Well, I have 
never gone under fire so boldly as when I had first of all re- 
commended my soul to God.” Ney replied: ‘“‘ Perhaps you are 


right, my brave friend. That is good advice you have given 
me.’’ And he made his peace with God. 


Mr. Atteridge’s knowledge of the period is exhaustive, and 
he has an interesting style. Nor must we omit to add that the 
illustrations and plans, which adorn the book, are excellent. 


3-—PEN-PORTRAITS.! 

This beautiful and marvellously inexpensive book con- 
tains the account of fifteen remarkable women whom the 
authoress counts her friends—friends never met in the flesh, 
but who have been encouragement and consolation, and who 


1 Unseen Friends. By Mrs. William O’Brien. London: Longmans. 
Pp. xiii. 492. Price, 6s, 6d. 1912. 
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have “ helped to shape,” in some measure, her mind and life. 
In an introduction full of insight and sympathy, she tells us 
with great frankness the two main categories of these her 
friends. They are, on the whole, Saints (or saintly folk 

and literary people—not the greatest, necessarily, in their 
line; not the giants of their epoch—thus, “ I have never felt 
a pang at not having met George Eliot ’’—but those in whom 
the mysterious quality exists which captivates the affection, 
as well as the admiration, of the mind. Another character, 
for instance, who has for her no magnetism, is Mrs. Brown- 
ing; and of Miss Yonge (over the Heir of Redcliffe Mrs. 
O’Brien “ cried herself sick ’’) she delightfully says: “ We 
realize that Miss Yonge was a very good woman, we knew it 
by instinct, but we have lost any wish ever to have met in the 
flesh the author of the Daisy Chain.” Many of the charac- 
ter-sketches are those of nuns, and indeed foundresses 
Mother Hallahan; Nano Nagle (foundress of the Presenta- 
tion); Mary Aikenhead (whose Cause we hope soon to see 
well towards completion Catherine McAuley; Mother 
Drane; Héléne de Jaurias, a Sister of Charity in China; 
Marie Antoinette Faye, who founded the charming Assump- 
tionist Sisters; and Emélie d’Oultremont, Baroness d’Hough- 
vorst, who began Marie Réparatrice. Besides these, there 
are Mrs. Oliphant; Charlotte Bronté; a little-known figure, 
Felicia Skene; Jean Ingelow; Christina Rossetti; and the 
group of Eugénie de Guérin and Pauline de la Ferronnays and 
her family. We hope that all who are fond of quiet and 
gentle and encouraging reading, will buy this book; its story 
of lovable, or heroic, or beautiful souls is always serenely 
told, without false sentiment, and with distinction of style. 


4.—BIBLICAL STUDIES. 


(r..—THE GOSPELS.' 

The object of the Oxford Library of Practical Theology 
being to “ supply some carefully considered teaching on mat- 
ters of religion to that large body of devout laymen who de- 
sire instruction, but are not attracted by the learned treatises 
that appeal to the theologian,’ Mr. Leighton Pullan, in his 
“endeavoured to make every 

‘ The Oxford Library of Practical Theology. The Gospels. By the 
Rev. Leighton Pullan. London: Longmans. Pp. ix. 323. Price, 5s. 


volume on the Gospels, has 
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chapter intelligible to readers who are unacquainted with 
Greek.’’ Perhaps in another respect he has not been suffi- 
ciently mindful of the needs of this particular class of readers, 
for there is nothing that confuses them more than to find 
the defence of orthodox positions based on reasonings of a 
highly complex and subjective character. Yet of this 
method they will find a surfeit in the present volume, the 
author’s excuse being doubtless that he is driven to it by the 
desire to meet the rationalistic critics on their own ground. 
After a preliminary chapter on the fixing of the Canon 
in its relation to the Gospels, and one on the Criticism of 
the Gospels in which a good account is given of the present 
conflict between the Liberal and the Eschatological critics, 
the author comes to the main part of his subject. First he 
discusses the Synoptic problem, and then, each in a separate 
chapter, the hypothetical collection of the ‘“ Sayings of our 
Lord ” conventionally called Q, and our Gospels of SS. Mark, 
Matthew, and Luke. Finally in two chapters he discusses 
the relation of the Fourth Gospel to the Synoptics, and the 
problem of its authorship. Of the Synoptic Problem he takes 
the view now, most in favour, that St. Mark’s was the earli- 
est Gospel, and that it and the hypothetical Q were the 
principal sources whence Luke and Matthew were derived— 
that is our Matthew, for it is part of this theory that the 
Apostle St. Matthew was the author, not of our First Gos- 
pel, but only of Q. For this theory he adduces the usual! 
arguments, but shows no consciousness of the weak points 
in its armoury. If the authors of the Third and First Gos- 
pels had the Second before them, and, whilst taking over 
most of its matter, did not take over all, and if they altered 
essentially the meaning of what they did take over, how is 
that to be explained? Suggested explanations are doubtless 
given, and are not wanting in ingenuity; but they are mostly 
far too subjective to inspire confidence, indeed, are often 
difficult to reconcile with the transparent sincerity of the 
Evangelists; as, for instance, where it is said that “the sim- 
ple way in which St. Mark depicts the feelings of the Apos- 
tles, and the emotions of our Lord, and the limitations of His 
power, raised difficulties that are toned down in Matthew 
and Luke’; and again “the sanction given by our Lord 
to the work of the exorcist (Mark ix. 38—40) who was not 
a disciple may have been omitted [by Matthew] lest it should 
be quoted as a precedent by such vagabond exorcists as were 
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found by St. Paul at Ephesus (Acts xix. 13).” The long 
passage in Mark (vi. 45—viii. 26) which has its parallel in 
Matthew, but not in Luke, raises a special difficulty for those 
who stand for the priority of Mark. Why, if he had Mark be- 
fore him, did Luke omit it entirely? The author suggests 
some not very likely reasons of detail, but falls back on the 
theory of a first and second edition of Mark, of which the 
first did not, but the second did, contain, the section vi. 45 
—viii. 26. This, however, is to treat Matthew as written 
after Luke, a supposition which is hard to reconcile with the 
certain facts of the history of the period, and besides, by 
implying the existence of a Proto-Mark, strikes at the roots 
of the;whole theory. In accepting—on the’supposed authority 
of the short sentence in Papias (‘* Matthew composed the 
Logia of the Lord in Hebrew, and each one translated it as 
best he could ’’)—the theory that St. Matthew did not write 
our First Gospel which bears his name, but only wrote a cdocu- 
ment which is one of its sources, Mr. Pullan again over- 
looks, or at all events, leaves unconsidered, the serious 
objections to this hypothesis. It has been amply proved that 
the term Ady:a which Papias uses in this passage, can well 
mean a book like the First Gospel, indeed, as Mr. Pullan 
has occasion to point out, even the term Aoyor is used by 
Papias of the Gospel of St. Mark in the very same section from 
which comes this reference to St. Matthew. Moreover, it 
is certain that Eusebius, in quoting these words of Papias, 
understood him to be speaking of the full First Gospel, which, 
at all events, by Papias’s time was in general use; and it is 
hard not to gather that this was truly the meaning of Papias. 
But, if so, there is nothing in Papias to connect the supposed 
Q with St. Matthew, nor, therefore, anything, either in Papias 
or elsewhere, to justify belief in its existence. In its exist- 
ence, that is to say, as a document of the supposed character, 
for it is not only possible, but most probable, that our Lord's 
words were taken down, as they were uttered, by some in- 
terpreter, who possibly was St. Matthew, after the manner 
in which, according to Papias, the words of St. Peter were 
taken down by his interpreter, St. Mark. 

In the chapters which are devoted to the Gospels taken 
separately, the tendency to lay stress on considerations of a 
too subjective character is frequently visible. Still, on the 
whole, these chapters are very good. Many valuable points 
are discerningly discussed in them, and the intrinsic credi- 
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bility of the sacred text is successfully vindicated against 
the many ingenious criticisms of detail by which at the present 
time it is sought to undermine it. As regards the Fourth 
Gospel, Mr. Pullan defends its authenticity, as the work of 
St. John the Apostle, both on external and internal grounds ; 
but he believes that, besides St. John the Apostle, there was 
one named John the Presbyter, who had personally known and 
followed our Lord, and is meant by Papias in the classical] 
passage on the subject. We do not agree with him about 
this John the Presbyter, and would refer him to Dom Chap- 
man’s investigation of this question. Still the hypothesis of 
two Johns has much to say for itself, and as long as the 
authorship of the Fourth Gospel is claimed for the Apostle, 
we need not be greatly concerned about what becomes a 
purely literary question. In conclusion, we may call the 
author’s attention to what is of course a mere slip, still is not 
without importance in view of the argument to which it lends 
itself. Papias did not say that Matthew made an “ orderly 
arrangement ” (ovvera€ato) of the Logia, but that he “ com- 
posed ” (cuveypawaro) this document. 


(2.-THE APOCALYPSE. ! 

Catholics have a triple cause for congratulating them- 
selves upon this book; first because it is an exceedingly in- 
teresting, open-minded, and erudite scripture commentary : 
then, because it is upon the Apocalypse—a book which an 
absurd and almost blasphemous tradition has made all but 
taboo among us: and finally, because it is by a layman. We 
are extremely glad to have it, and we thank the author for 
this and for his other studies on the Apocalypse. Let us 
make at once such adverse criticism as we must. We fear 
that we have never been convinced that the Apocalypse was 
““ written under Nero.” But neither, that it was “ written ”’ 
at the “ Domitian date” usually offered as an alternative. 
We think the solution of this problem is more complex; and 
that the highly artificial structure of the book (far more 
elaborate, perhaps, than is suggested in c. vi. of the Intro- 
duction) in no way militates against its having been written 
at widely different times. It thus repeats, under varying sym- 
bols, statements of an identical idea, being afterwards soldered 
| The Apocalypse of St. John, a Commentary on the Greek Version: by 
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together, in a kind of pattern, and prefaced by the cover- 
ing letter. Further, nothing can really persuade us that the 
Seven Churches of Asia mean the Seven Ages of the Church, 
though we fancy Cardinal Billot takes this view (but then does 
he not regard the Church in Pergamum to signify the patristic 
epoch, because the Fathers did such a lot of writing—on 
parchment’. Col. Ratton regards it as the period, from 313 
to the fall of Rome, when Constantinople became a rival 


see 


to Rome; and “* Pergamos’ means ‘dividing of the horns’ ” 
We are now in the Philadelphian stage. The angels are 
all Popes, or groups of Popes. The “ thousand years ”’ is the 
respite from “ bloody persecution ” from the sixth century 
to the sixteenth. But such a “ millennium ” were but nega- 
tively grateful. . . . Certainly we may hold the Seven 
Churches to have been the symbol of that doud/e reality 
celestial, and terrestrial: here, the ideal and the existing 
Church-Catholic) which, in St. John’s mind, lies behind his 
symbolology. It is because Col. Ratton is anxious to develop 
themes like these that he omits much that would be of in- 
terest, and indeed, importance for the understanding of St. 
John’s mind. Thus of the “‘ white pebble” or /essera, he 
tells us only that there has been “‘ much speculation "’ about 
it! We quite agree that the Woman mo/i/ is the Church; 
and that the Parthians play an important part in St. John’s 
conceptions. Dr. Swete is constantly made use of. If the 
objec: of a book be less to convince than to stimulate; not to 
enforce conclusions, but to enable the reader to form his own 
and to wish to do so, Col. Ratton’s book will excellently have 
achieved this end. It should be in every theological library. 
It is a great credit to him to have written what all thinking 
Catholics of his country are bound to be grateful for. 


(3.) DEUTERONOMY.' 


Father Hugh Pope, in the introduction to his book on 
Deuteronomy, which has only lately reached us, explains the 
circumstances under which it has been written. In its 
original form it was the thesis he had to defend publicly 
before the Biblical Commission in proof of his competence 
with a view to obtaining the Doctor’s degree that, as a result, 
was conferred on him. This accounts to some extent for 

1 The Date and Composition of Deuteronomy. A Critical Study. By 


Hugh Pope, O.P., S.T.L., Doctor of Sacred Scripture. Rome; Frederick 
Pustet. Pp. xiv. 198. 1911. 
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the lines on which the argument is presented, including the ab- 
sence of conservative names among the authorities referred 
to; he desired to make his research and arguments as inde- 
pendent as possible of extraneous aids. 

He has set the four decrees of the Biblical Commission 
at the head of his chapters, and in several places in the course 
of the book he has discussed whether points which he has 
to notice or for which he contends are consistent with their 
prescriptions. This perhaps will prejudice some minds 
against him, as though his arguments must needs be insincere 
or at least strained. Any such prejudice, however, will be 
unjustifiable. No one enters on, or should enter on, an his- 
torical discussion without presuppositions, and certainly the 
rationalistic writers do not. What is essential is that they 
should not allow their presuppositions to make them twist 
their arguments, and Father Pope shows himself duly solici- 
tous on this point. 

The Evolutionary hypothesis includes within its scope all 
the books of the Pentateuch, but Father Pope has been 
well-advised in narrowing down his examination to the Book 
of Deuteronomy. Was this book composed, as the Jewish 
and Christian tradition has always declared, by Moses, and 
does it contain his final addresses to the Children of 
Israel on the plains of Moab, shortly before his death; 
or, though purporting to be of this nature, is it in reality a 
fictitious document, composed in the time of Josias, that is, 
more than eight hundred years later, with the object of claim- 
ing the Great Lawgiver’s authority for a monotheistic re- 
formation then being carried on?. The hypothesis of Graf, 
Wellhausen and Kuenen is essentially bound up with the lat- 
ter of these alternatives; thus an inquiry into the nature and 
origin of Deuteronomy attacks a vital point in the theory. 

The points of detail which have been brought together 
to sustain even this one article in the whole theory are far 
too numerous and complicated for useful discussion in a short 
review, but Father Pope takes them all duly into account, 
and the examination to which he submits them is a solid piece 
of work which will repay the careful reading it undoubtedly 
requires. It is, however, to the more general points that a 
reader's attention should first be directed, for it is on these 
that the controversy with the Evolutionists must fundament- 

ally turn. Nothing, if one thinks of it, could be more pre- 
posterous than the notion that the Reformation of King Josias, 
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of which the account is given in 4 Kings xxii. xxiii. and 
2 Par. xxxiv., originated in a pious fraud perpetrated by a 
few persons who sought to put pressure on the King, by bring- 
ing torth as thé discovery of a lost book of Moses a volume 
which they themselves had just been fabricating. Even the 
rationalistic critics, all but a few extremists, shrink from this 
plain way of putting it, and some have suggested that per- 
haps the fabrication might have taken place a few decades 
earlier, in the reign of Manasses. This, however, only adds to 
the difficulties of their hypothesis by implying that the fraud 
} 


was perpetrated by others than those who sought to profit by 


it. Hence some, like Professor Driver, have devised a theory 


pir» 


of unconscious forgery. ‘“* There was,” he says, “a continu- 
ous Mosaic tradition embracing a moral, a civil, and a cere- 
moniai element; the new laws, or extensions of old laws, 
which as time went on were seen to be desirable, were ac- 
commodated to this tradition and incorporated into it. 

If it was the habit thus to identify the stream with the source, 
and to connect old laws, extended and modified, or even new 
laws, with the name of the original lawgiver, then the attribu- 
tion of the laws in Deuteronomy to Moses ceases to be a 
proceeding out of harmony with the ideas and practice of 
the Hebrew nation.” Critics of this school are led up to 
such a position by a series of considerations which seem to 
them to establish the impossibility of a date for Deuteronomy 
much earlier than the reign of Josias. Such are the laws 
of the Kingdom (Deut. xvii. 14—20), the constitution of the 
supreme tribunal (Deut. xvii. 8—13), the worship of the “host 


of heaven,” an alleged absence of the influence of 
teronomy in the prophets and others who wrote befor 

Jeremias. Absorbed in these matters, which do not seem so 
incapable of explanation, they overlook the grave improbabili- 
ties involved in the supposition of such a fraud, conscious or 
unconscious, as has been imputed to Helcias and his com- 
panions. Yet while a theory of conscious fraud is incom 

patible with the whole style and tenour of the narrative in the 
historical books, it is marvellous that the theory of unconscious 
fraud should commend itself to Dr. Driver. Deuteronomy 
cannot be likened to the pseudepigraphic writings of later 
Judaism in which the history is not given for its own sake. 
The history in Deuteronomy /s given for its own sake; and if 
any one should deny the testimony to this which it bears on its 
face, at least the story of the discovery and the supposed us 
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made of it by the rationalistic critics is to the effect that they 
intentionally, and therefore fraudulently, represented it to 
King Josias as an authentic writing of Moses, and as just on 
this ground so terrifying. It was the curses with which the 
nation was threatened, should it prove false to the covenant 
taken (cf. Deut. xxix. xxx.), that particularly impressed the 
King when the newly-found book was read to him. Yet what 
was there to fear in them if they were only modern 
fabrications. 

In one of his later chapters Father Pope cites the “ wit- 
ness of Archzology to the age of Deuteronomy,” for this has 
made clear that the age of Moses was a distinctly literary 
age, in which the habit of writing was general, the intercourse 
between Egypt, Canaan, and even Babylon was considerable, 
and the elaborate legal code of Hammarabi with which the 
Pentateuchal legislation has striking affinities, was already 
ancient and widely known. These recent finds have been 
most distasteful to Professor Wellhausen and his friends, for 
they destroy altogether an underlying assumption of his 
theory, that the Mosaic writings are too literary, and the 
Mosaic legislation too developed for a period so remote. Now 
that Father Pope has set the example, may we hope that some 
of our younger Catholic writers will take up this branch of 
Old Testament apologetics, and apply to it some really careful 
study—study, that is to say, which will investigate the 
resources of the Catholic solution, instead of inclining to 
theories that may be'‘more showy, jand are certainly more popu- 
lar, but do not bear well the process of sifting. 


5-—PERVIGILIUM VENERIS.' 


We are so devoted to Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch and to his 
novels, and were so glad to hear, in the interests of letters, 
of his recent appointment at Cambridge, that we are really 
sorry to have to confess we don’t like the Vigil of Venus. 
(but we do like the “ 
word is rightly diffident, and personally we are sure no one 
ever could translate the Pervigilium (which we have always 


other poems” .. .). The _ fore- 


worshipped) and preserve either rhythm or spirit. “Q” 
has at the outset modified the drumming and characteristic 
trochees by anacruses so continuous that his poem is become 


1 The Vigil of Venus and other Poems. By “Q.” London: Methuen. 
Pp. viii, 138. Price, 3s. 6d. met. 1912. 
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frankly dactylic. The exquisite Cras amet has become, in 
his refrain, quite difficult to read. Say what you will about 
the unmanageable terseness of the Latin, his version is wordy. 
And the alliteration is gone. And the philosophic reticence 
yes, it is there, though the passion is hot and coloured) be- 
comes lost in a Walt-Whitmanesque savagery of utterance. 

But the “ other poems ” run bravely. The 7wo Fo/k- 
Songs, the Chant Royal, and, I think, the 7%ree Alen of 
Truro, are in the old virile style. And we find again the 
Coronation Hymn, more stately than was Recessional; and 
there is the exquisite 4/ma Mater (but we always wished it 
had stopped before the last stanza—and that is not because in 
this stanza the triple rhyme is prove her, lover, hover—an 
unconscionable profiting by the concessions of English 


rhyme-law. However, even the /ervigilium would have 
been better without its last two verses). “QO” tried 
strange inner rhymes and assonances; as, “ Sparrow of 
love . . Arrow of love . .”; and “Did we wander 


yonder grove . .” “ Passion’s fashion’s turned a prude, And 
troth’s an oath derided.” ‘I delay’d an idle day’ seems 
to us extraordinary: and also “my delight is lightly by 
An idle lie deluded.” In its own despite, the tongue will 
say delided. . . . Surely in the mysterious S/atues and the 
7 ear, in the last stanza even should be ever? And on p. 17 
we suppose “QQ” has some good reason for writing 7/070’ 
blood, thoro’ brain; but we cannot think what it is. 


Short Notices. 


——_—— 


WE began My Unknown Chum “with a Foreword by Henry Garrity” (Devin- 
Adair Co. : New York : $1.50) in the middle, and were tickled and charmed 
by its quaint touches of early-Victorianism in thought and style. Suddenly 
we discovered that it is indeed a reprint of an old book called Aguecheek 
containing quite delightful sketches of foreign travel, and essays on places and 
general topics—Old Drury, Shakespeare, Mrs. Grundy, the “ Old Cathedral ” 
of Boston—the philosophy of suffering, and of Cant [yes]; and so on. 
Incidentally the author is as enthusiastically an admirer of Napoleon III. 
as “ Richard Dehan” is his hater. It has been an unusual pleasure to 
find quite a new book belonging to this quite old period. It promises very 
well for the output of what we gather is a new firm. , 

Catholic economists have always been careful to point out that amongst 
the causes of the unChristian and anti-social disease called “ sweating” 
must be reckoned, not only blind competition and capitalist greed, but also 
the desire on the part of the consumer to make bargains. Catering to this 
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desire, tradesmen and manufacturers try to undersell one another, and 
consequently are tempted to underpay their employees. Consequently, on 
the conscience of the consumer must rest part of the iniquitous result. In 
Consumers and Wage Earners: The Ethics of Cheap Buying, by J. Elliot 
Ross, Ph.D. (Devin-Adair Co. : $1.00 net), we have met for the first time 
this subject treated formally and exhaustively according to the principles 
of Christian morality. The treatise should prove very illuminating to many 
who have hitherto not realized a duty in the matter, for Mr. Ross clearly 
establishes his case. We trust that all Catholic students of economics, 
and especially members of the C.S.G. in this country, will make a text-book 
of this valuable work, and endeavour to spread its teaching amongst their 
countrymen. Only by organized effort, such as is made by the French 
Ligue des Acheteurs, can the crying abuse of sweating be put down. 

Whilst the embers of the Balkan war are still smouldering, two 
enterprising war-correspondents, Mr. Philip Gibbs and Mr. Bernard Grant, 
have produced a remarkable record of their impressions in the field, called 
Adventures of War with Cross and Crescent (Methuen: 2s. net). The book is 
illustrated with wonderful photographs of war-scenes taken by Mr. Grant 
and his brother, who have the reputation, fully borne out by this book, of 
being amongst the most skilful photographers in Europe. The letter-press 
is photographic, too, in its realism. Mr. Gibbs with the Bulgarians saw 
more than most correspondents of the real fighting, actually getting 


- as 


far as Adrianople and being arrested for his pains, and his description of 
incidents in the campaign, and also of the prolonged battle with the censors 
which knew no truce, is most vivid and interesting. In his pages one may 


sup full of the horrors of war. Correspondents on the Turkish side saw 


I 
much more of the fighting, for the censorship broke down after the 
first great defeat, and they could mingle freely with the retreating 


troops. In Mr. Grant’s portion of the story the hideous side of war is 
again much to the front, especially when the observer got within the 
cholera-zone. Reading this fearful record in the season of peace and good- 
will, one cannot but feel wroth with the unprincipled diplomacy, the tricks 
and jealousies of which have necessitated, after thirty years of massacre and 
misrule, recourse, for the last time it may be hoped, to the desperate 
arbitrament of war. What the Allies at the cost of immense suffering have 
won to-day had been secured to them more than a generation back by the 
treaty of San Stefano. But diplomacy reinstated the Turk, and neither the 
Turk nor the Ethiopian can change his skin. One rises from these 
picturesque pages with an intense hatred of war, but with a still greater 
abhorrence of the selfish and unChristian international spites and suspicions 
which make war at times inevitable. 

The indefatigable Father Bearne [there was an equally unwearied lady 
in Dickens who— but no matter] has united in one volume (C.T-.S.: Is.) 
twenty quite delightful little tales which are still available in six penny 
pamphlets. Willingly we bow our heads to let so vivifying a flood as this 
pass over them. There are good fish in Father Bearne’s seas. 

Several other important C.T.S. pamphlets call for notice. In view of 
the misle@ding descriptions by outsiders of that state of union with God, 
of which the proper home is His Church, Father Sharpe’s paper on 
Mysticism is very timely. Not less opportune is Prior McNabb’s vigorous 
onslaught in The Question of the Feeble-Minded, wherein he denounces all 


that is unChristian and inhuman in the Government’s Mental Deficiency 
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Bill, now for a time withdrawn, not without pointing out in what the true 
solution of the problem consists. Saint Clare, by Mrs. Reginald Balfour, 
gives a discriminating account of the great foundress. Optimism, by 
Mgr. Benson, is a reprint of the stirring sermon delivered at Norwich during 
the Congress. Christ and the Children, by E. M.H., c ng 


little series of incidents indicative of the advantages of admittin 








of tender years to Holy Communion. 


mention the first . 





Amongst other minor publications we can only 
Report of the Catholic Association of Bengal, which is a welcome in 
of the growing solidarity of Catholic organizations at home and 
All About the Children, by Lady Edmund 
account of the good work done for children 
St. Cecilia’s House Settlement, and a reasoned descr 
such work, which should move all Christian hearts to he 
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S$ an interesting 








rentary sS¢ hools 
ption of the need f 
The Benedictine 


Almanac and Guide for 1913 (Ampleforth Abbey: 1d.), gives a compendi 
account of various Benedictine activities. Our Lady’s Rosary Explained 
} Pei ~~" * In 1, Ny 





(Washbourne : 1d.) will be found useful for children and converts. In 
excellent Cennad Catholig Cymm for Advent, Father G. Trébaol continues 
his literary Apostolate amongst the Welsh people with unabated zeal, an 


we trust, with the success his efforts well mer 

A qu 

we could have reviewed before Christmas-prize-buying 

Little Cardinal, by Miss Olive Katherine Parr (Benziger : $ 1.25.) Her: 
ia : ; - 


published—long ago, already—in Zemfle Bar, called “The Chik 


admirable little book has reached us which we very 








Vaughan here given,—one of that priceless ga 
to our appreciation of Mr. Snead-Cox’s official and elaborated | 
The Littl 


be a Lord [but even so, he couldn’t be simultaneously Lord Adair and Lor 


Cardinal,” might have prepared us for the exquisite sketch of C: 
lleryful which add so mu 


Cardinal himself is a foundling of the slums who turns out 








Uriel Adair ; nor could Miss Wright, who married an Heir, become, whe 
he turned into the Reigning Lord, Lady Cedric Fairholme but \ 
cavil and peck!], and ends by being murdered (it turns out) by 


drunken father of another slum-child whom he loves and helps. It w 
be seen that the story is not unconventional; and here and there w 
language and even the chronicléd thoughts (especially of Unel, the hero 
are bookish. But this is almost obliterated by the extraordinary sense o: 
personal experience which permeates the book; by its psychological 
intuition ; and by the strong and sensitive affection its authoress feels, anc 
inspires, for the suffering and lonely souls among whom she worked 
On p. 64 there is a story which we can only describe as a #arren—an 
glacé at that. 


Le Salut Assuré par la Dévotion & Marie (Téqui: 1 fr.), has a pathetic 


llustrate the 


preface. The author is old and sick. His one desire ts to 


dictum, “ Mary’s devotee shall never perish.” It is a compilation of quota 
tions and “examples,” mainly from St. Liguori. The first is from 
“Tgnatius the Martyr” (#e¢., no doubt, of Antioch), and gives the measure 
of the book, for it contains the words: “It is impossible, O Virgin, that 
} 


sinner can be saved except by thy succour and protection We could as 


easily imagine St. Ignatius quoting Shakespeare (or Shaw) as using the 
above words. But the book, which is nicely illustrated, is not all so uncritical 
The Petit Journal [how curious this looks, after all !| des Saints is a 


much pleasanter little book (Téqui: 1.25 fr.), by two ** Missionaries.” Each 
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page contains a Life, soberly written, though for edification. Three “con- 
siderations” and a resolution are inserted into each. The Zeasc or 
canonized saints of Leo XIII. and Pius X. are included. Simple prayers 
are prefixed. 

Father Roothaan achieved, we imagined, all that could profitably be done 
in the way of subdividing the Ignatian method of meditating. Father 
Becker, S.J., in Les Quinze Etapes, ou Pas spirituels dans la voie des 
Exercices de St. Ignace (Lethielleux : 1.50 fr.), assists us to take five steps 
on each of St. Ignatius’s ‘*‘ Three Levels of Humility.” This unusual method 
of dividing the substance of his book is that of Father Luis de la Palma in 
his Via spiritualis. We gather that Father Becker’s little book is published 
more or less for the sake of Chinese missions. We wish it all success. 

The universally felt need for a recast Apologetic caused Father M. 
Laplana, S.J., to write in Spanish the book which Abbé E. Gerbeaud has 
translated under the title Les Fondements de la Foi (Téqui: 2fr.) The 
author writes very succinctly for young men of the world ; educated, but 
not experts. He has tried really hard to collect and understand their 
difficulties. His answers would not always be ours, but they are mostly 
to the point and honest. 

Beati, by Paul Doncceur, S.J. (Tournai, Casterman: 1.25fr.) is a 
distinctly original little book, got up in red and black with a charming 
simplicity. It deals directly with the Aappiness promised to those who 
“ think Christian-wise,” and is divided according to those Beatitudes of Christ 
which begin, like the First Psalm, with an exclamation upon the blessings 
of the man who lives out the ideal presented by the speaker. This book is 
in the form of a dialogue, but almost entirely in the words of the Gospel. 
The parables are skilfully worked in. There is no hint of false piety; yet 
a literary touch distinctly above the average is discernible throughout. 
This small book has a genuine cachet and sober charm of its own. 

We once asked a Frenchman (a very young one) the reason of his 
prolonged stay in England. He answered that, being sick and incapable 
of serious work, he was engaged upon the pursuit of the Ideal across the 
ages. Since he was obviously on the point of asking us to conduct him 
personally round such museums and galleries as the Ideal had chosen for 
temporary resting-places, we implored him to lose no time in setting forth 
upon his Quest. “Would,” we averred, “that we were not ourselves 
engaged. Indefinitely.” This painful memory was awakened by the title, 
Jeunesse et Idéal, of M. Abbé H. Morice’s book (Téqui: 2fr.). But it 
might have slumbered. ‘These are “ straight talks ” to young men (of course 
French straightness and English differ, but still—), on very excellent, 
practical and modern, topics, above all, admirably illustrated by uncon- 
ventional and truthful incidents. Here is one which enchanted us. 
M. Blériot, after his famous channel flight, offered an ex vo/o to our Lady 
in gratitude for her protection, one side of which shows the church of the 
little village whence he started ; the other, our Lady herself, with the words, 
Regarde la, et prends ton vol. Who shall say that Mary no longer inspires 
men with gay, brave, enterprising piety ? 

The very remarkable works of M. Florian Jubaru upon St. Agnes (of 
which no less a critic than M. Georges Goyau said they were “wn 
monument de saine et bonne critique: for the first time history can see its 
way about in the life of St. Agnes”) have occasioned a demand for the 
simpler setting forth of their results in a form accessible to the ordinary 
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reader. This M. Jubaru does in L’aimable petite Ste Agnés (Lethielleux : 
1.00 fr.). The child saint appears all the sweeter and fresher now that she is 
disembarrassed of the formidable crinolines and copes with which pseudo- 
hagiography had caparisoned ber. M. Jubaru adds, in verse, an account of 
her last day on earth. 

A most delightful surprise awaited us when we opened Faith Brandon, 
by Henrietta Dana Skinner (Appleton and Co., $1.30 net). It is a romantic 
story, no doubt, and uses coincidence at least once: but on the whole the 
construction is good and natural, while the highly pictorial background. 
the book deals largely with Russian life) and the characterization are both 
excellent. Really for the first time, we think, have we found the Orthodox 
Greek Church intelligently treated by a Western Catholic. Yet the Anglican 
theory is equally understood, though far less sympathetically treated ; the 
Roman ideal governs the development of the plot. We are fascinated by 
the Russian character and customs as here painted: the Pole, Youri 
Andrévich, is fascinating, too. We are honestly grateful for this brisk, 
human, sensible, and picturesque tale. 

Father H. S. Spalding, S.J., also writes novels. The Sugar Camp and 
After (Benziger : $0.85) is, however, meant for “ general perusal,” and will 
make no man’s flesh creep. Or rather, no boy’s nor girl’s, for it is for them 
that this tale of escapade and adventure is written. Of course it has its 
moral and is otherwise instructive ; but that does not matter. We notice in 
it a far greater rapprochement between the American and the English boy- 
type than is usual. Often we have to regret that American schoolboys 
speak, in stories, a dialect so transcendent as to offend even those good- 
tempered critics, English school-boys. These ask for events, not conversa- 
tion, even when (as happens ever more rarely) they are quite unsophisti- 
cated. This book will be liked in England, and we are glad to have it. 

The Story of St. Elizabeth of Hungary, by William Canton (Herbert 
and Daniel, six illustrations by Eleanor Fortescue Brickdale : 6s. net), is 
another Christmas book which we would fain have reviewed last month. 
It is told in an altogether charming style, of which we wish we had more. 
A Wagnerian radiance broods over the whole of this most exquisite of 
stories, and is in no sense dissipated by the delicate charm of the narrator’s 
style (far enough is he from shirking miracles: the Crucified whom the 
Landgrave and his wife saw, “with the eyes of the soul” in the person of 
the leper, is here, as too often, told of and pictured as of flesh and blood). 
Conrad is not unsympathetically described, and the denudatio truthfully 
treated. The pictures are charmingly reproduced, with those contrasts of 
strong azure, emerald, amethyst, and sanguine which modern mystical 
art adopts. 

In St. Dominic’s Country (Longmans : 6s. net) is another delightful book, 
by the well-known writer “‘C. M. Antony.” By the title is meant, not Spain, 
but the scene of Dominic’s fourteen years’ mission in Languedoc. It is 
quite necessary that the old fashion of Saints’ lives should be supplanted 
by two kinds of hagiography ; one critical, and as good in its line as any 
historical biography ; and one artistic, which shall make the man and his 
environment live again with the help of photograph, colour, and poetic 
diction. Then the two shall be combined, as in fact they are to a very 
satisfactory extent, in this admirably illustrated book. We can trust the 
truth, thus manifested and brought home to us, to work its work of edification 
unsolicited. 
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All that M. Faguet writes is delightful, and his extraordinarily inexpen- 
sive book, Initiation into Philosophy (translated by Sir Home Gordon: 
Williams and Norgate: 2s. 6d.), has all his lucidity, vitality, and insight. 
It is meant to “show the way to the beginner, to satisfy and more 
especially to excite his initial curiosity.” It is to be “a frame.” It “will 
have fulfilled its design should it incite to research and meditation, and if 
it prepares for them correctly.” We consider, of course, that the para- 
graphs on Christianity are inadequate enough; but the book is not only 
expository, and not apologetic, but expository from the philosophical stand- 
point, including a minimum of the historical aspect—though the historical 
setting is excellent and continuous. The few judgments with which we should 
disagree do not intrude themselves so as to spoil the book or vitiate its 
influence ; the assertions which we think probably wrong (e.g., that when 
Christianity appeared, “polytheism had no longer a great hold on the 
masses”), are also few and easy of correction. The book should be used 
by all such young students as are also able and willing to consult and 
profit by the living voice of an authorized guide. 

While it is probable that orthodox philosophers and theologians may 
solve differently, in part, the double problem (the scientific and religious) of 
Mr. S. A. McDowall’s Evolution and the Need of Atonement (Cambridg« 
University Press: 3s. net), it is with the greatest sympathy that we recom- 
mend this book to the close study of all who are capable of serious 
investigation of either element in its thesis. It is of special interest to 
see how, philosophically, Mr. McDowall anticipated Bergson in the outline 
of much of what he says: it is consoling, too, to observe how far more 
accurately than most writers he maps out Catholic doctrine (we fear, how- 

Atonement too exclusively, especially for 
the Patristic period, with the customary /acunae and clinamina). Also 
as any could wish, and the book is written 


with that Christian humility which is more than modesty. It offers a 


1 


ever, he has used Oxenham’s 





he is, in much, as “ orthodox” 


the whole 


Y 


synthesis and a noble vision of the unitv of God’s working in 
universe, which groans and travails together in its own process of realiza 


tion—a process divine in origin and end, marred by misused freedom, 


rectified (in some sense necessarily) by Christ’s death ; but so homogeneous 
that the biological and the religious laws cannot be considered as wholly 
independent. Herein are contained the valuable and the perilous pages of 


this excellent book. 


In his Apologie du Catholicisme par les Incrédules (Lethielleux : 2.50 fr 
M.lVAbbé Ernest Augier collects the chance sayings of non-Catholics, of 
non-Christians, of atheists, which make for Catholicism, Christianity, and 
gion and Society, Ethics, Education, &c., God, the Soul, the 


theism. Reli 

Bible, our Lord, the Church and her cult and creed, the duties of life, and 
eschatology, religious doubt, are thus illustrated. It may be recalled that 
the C.T.S. considered, but rejected, a similar plan a year or two ago: it was 
their context, and 


felt that often the quotations would suffer, divorced fror 
certainly not represent the author’s mind. And M. Augier quotes, for 
instance, on hell, Lucretius as saying, Aclernas guoniam poenas in mort 


timendumst. Of course he said it, but angrily and with contemptuous 
disbelief. Yet the book is interesting and shows wide reading. But the 
references are inadequate. Of what possible use is Lucretius’ Ve Nas. Rer? 
What else did Lucretius write, save the six books of the de rerum natura 
Eucharistica, by the Rev. H. T. Henry, Litt. D. (Philadelphia: 1 dollar 
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25 cents. net), is a pleasant addition to Catholic “ verse and prose in honour 
of The Hidden God.” The verse is both original and translation ; and the 
prose forms a “comment,” largely historical (and, indeed, critically so), on 
the originals of the translated hymns. Father Henry does not always keep to 
the metre of the original, and this, in the case of Breviary Hymns seems a 
pity : to make up, he translates the /esu dulcis memoria, preserving the 
quadruple rhyme, which is almost a four de force. Many will find pleasure 
and devotion in these verses : they contain nothing that is sentimental or 
false, and show an unusual accuracy of rhythm. 

Catherine Sidney, by Francis Deming Hoyt (Longmans: 6s.)., was 
an excellent young lady who married a very nice young man when he 
became a Catholic, which he did owing to the admirable example and 
instruction of the worthy Dr. Eaton, for he too was very nice, and so in 
fact are all the people in this book. So rare is this literary feature nowa- 
days, that we may perhaps be prepared in consequence, to pay six shillings 
for it: from no other point of view can the book, we own, be considered 
very captivating. The scene is mostly in New York in the early seventies : 
there is much allusion to the jests of that remote period, and constant 
references to a certain comedian who had (or said) ‘‘a bar’l of apple sass,” 
thereby causing the people in the book to indulge (each time) in a “hearty 
laugh,” and us almost to cry with rage. The hero is made to accept an 
invitation thus: “ We shall certainly esteem it a great privilége to be with 
you.” What he really said was, “ Right O !” 

His Grey Eminence (Dolphin Press: 1 dollar) is a careful study, by 
Mr. R. F. O’Connor, of the Capuchin friar, Joseph du Tremblay, of 
whom Lytton gave, in Azchelieu, the caricature. In these pages a true 
picture of the man 1s given, and of the very important part he played in 
French, and even international politics, and in the career of Richelieu in 
particular. His interest in a crusade (c. ii.), his pre-occupation with the 
“regeneration” of France (c. iii.), his really most remarkable scientifi 
enterprises for the spread of the gospel in the East, and his still more 
significant views on toleration in connection with the Huguenots, are very 
well set out. The style is less perfect, particularly in the three long sentences 
with which the book opens. The whole first page is thus constructed: 
Those who have read or witnessed . . Xichelieu, so often staged, and the 
title réle of which has been impersonated..by eminent actors, who 
have given visible embodiment. .to a great historical figure, will recall. . 
the monk “ Joseph,” the antithesis to. . the Cardinal-statesman ; a kind of 
Uriah Heep, whose affected ’umbleness is only a mask..a veil .. which, 
&c. We have omitted numerous words, but no stop heavier than a comma. 
There is a good portrait. 

The Collection des Retraites Spirituelles (Lethielleux : 2.00 fr.) now con- 
tains a translation by M. Jary of Father Joseph Rickaby’s Waters that ge 
softly. This pleasant title becomes, in the French edition, a kind of motto, 
while the book is actually called, Pensées pour le temps de la Retraite, at least 
on thecover. This suggests that the peculiarly English habit of allusion, hint, 
and suggestion (which isamong thespecial charms of Father Rickaby’s manner 
may prove troublesome to a translator. His few notes are usually good, 
though sometimes a little disconcerting. Thus when Father Rickaby states 
that in England and America the basis of nutrition is meat, the note observes: 
“To understand this passage, it were not useless to be acquainted with 
English custom. In England, little or no bread is eaten.” We wish 
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success to these “thoughts,” which will be at least as fresh and, we hope, as 
stimulating in France as they have proved in England. 

M. Lepin’s book, Jésus Christ, sa Vie et son CEuvre (Beauchesne : 
2.50 fr.), is of a type to which we wish all possible success. At the back of 
it are the author’s works, which have achieved a really high repute amongst 
us; and our confidence in his perfect competency is by them established. 
We need fear then, in this smaller work destined for the educated non- 
expert, no hasty generalizations or undigested material, or cheap second- 
hand. It is exactly the sort of book which beginners in biblical studies 
must be eager for. M. Lepin states with great lucidity and force, the 
evidence bearing on the date, authors, inter-connection and historical value 
of the Gospels, emphasizing the all-importance of this question. He then 
relates the characteristics of the Three Years’ Ministry (as he holds it to 
have been), with special attention to the miracles, Messianic claims, and 
apostolic college and mission. After the special events and doctrine of 
Passion-week, he dwells on the reality and the consequences of the 
Resurrection. There are a good index, bibliography, and map. 

A rather remarkable little book by M. Lucien Roure is entitled Figures 
Franciscaines, St. Francois d’Assise, St. Claire d’Assise, St. Antoine le 
Padoan (Plon-Nourrit: 3.50 fr.). The three biographies it contains are at 
once severely critical and artistic. We have found sincere pleasure in them. 
M. Roure is extremely well-read in modern psychology and all that can 
His artistic 


’ 
'S 


taste is sure, and he deplores (for he has visited the holy-land of Francis) the 
modern vulgarity of pomp which disfigures the home of the Saint whose 


throw light upon the facts of the stigmata and of the “ conversion.’ 





ideal was truth and self-forgetfulness. His comments on the cult of St. 
Antony are valuable. We are inclined to forget that this Portuguese Fran 
ciscan was stout (dropsical, in fact), swarthy, and bearded (his pictures have, 
or have not, a beard, according to the Franciscan fashion prevalent at the 
time It is interesting to know he was very fond of elephants. What are 


we to think of the following advertisement? ‘‘Our Lady du Platin, patroness 


of aviators, tempers the elements of heaven and makes them favourable to all 


sportsmen’ and tourists who wear the artistic medal struck in her honour 
and on saleatX... Similarly, St. Antony has been made responsible 
for certain Anti-catarrh Tabloids advertised in Italian stations. M. Roure 
flagellates these villainies. An exquisite episode concludes the book and 


proves the true Franciscan spirit is still living. 
Burke’s Reflections on the French Revolution have been edited by 
W. Alison Phillips, M.A., and by Catherine Phillips (Cambridge University 


diddl} 
Press : 4s. net.) The Introduction (50 pages), treats of the development 
of the Revolution up to the date of the “ Reflections ;” its comtre-coup in 
England; Burke’s own attitude towards it, and the controversies to which 
this g rise It is followed by an “ argument” of the Reflections. There 


are good notes and an excellent Index. In fact, this little book is of high 


schol tic value 

Vives and the Renascence Education «f Women (Edward Arnold: 
js. 6d. net), a member of Arnold’s Educational Classics, by Fostet 
Watson, D.Lit., of Aberystwyth In addition to the sections translated 
fror Vives [Instruction of a Christian Woman: Plan of Girls’ Studies: 
Satellitium or Symbole (dedicated to “ Mary Princess of Wales, daughter of 
Henry VIII. King of England”: Satellitium means guard or escort: it 


consists here of moral maxims): The Learning of Women: Plan of Boys’ 
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Studies (appendix)], we have in the book Richard Hyrde on the Education 
of Women (the Preface to Margaret Roper’s translation of Erasmus’s 
Treatise on the Lord’s Prayer), and Sir Thomas Elyot’s Defence of Good 


Women. There is a full Index and bibliographical note, and a quite good 


Introduction. The seven treatises of this book all belong to the period 
1523—1538. We cordially recommend this tothe Catholic Women’s League 
and to all our girls’ schools and training colleges. It will amuse, interest, 
and instruct them. 


, 


F. Mathias Alexander sends us Conscious Control (Methuen: 2s. 6d. n« 


its sub-title is, “ Man’s Supreme Inheritance in Relation to Human E 


tion in Civilization.” This conscious control is mainly directed to ensur 
correct breathing, &c., and the performance of all vital functions with the 
an 


minimum expenditure of ener Thus disease is more easily resist 





death long postponed. This book is a sequel to another well-reviewe 
volume. We should think that those who follow its advice could only pr 
by doing so. 

] 


From Gill and Son (Dublin) we receive the third edition of the First 


Volume of Father J. S. Hickey’s Summula Philosophiae Scholasticae in 


usum adolescentium (4s. 6d. net). It contains Logic and Ontology. Its 
earlier editions have already been highly praised, especially for their generous 
quotations in the vernacular from modern authors of various points of view 
We gladly repeat and emphasize our prais 

** Michael Field” has affixed a preface to a charming collection of pulpit 
aphorisms, taken from the sermons of a single preacher ; and has grouped 
them under the title of The Orchard Floor (Washbourne : 2s. 6d. net 
They are arranged according to months, and we will only say that the 
tasteful and artistic binding does its best to be worthy of the excellent 
material it enshrines. 
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